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But  Reuben's  mind  was  set  on  play,  and  often  her  most  in- 
teresting stories  wer<^  cut  short  by  some  childish  exclamation, 
caused  by  his  wandering  eye  being  attracted  by  some  inviting 
object  in  the  room  or  garden. — Page  12. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A.  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  KENT  FAMILY. 

THE  last  rays  of  a  November  sun  lighted 
a  troop  of  merry  skaters  over  the  clear, 
smooth  ice  of  Duck  Pond,  when  one  of  the 
number  separated  himself  from  his  fellows, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  rock  to  unbuckle  his 
straps. 

"  Come !  One  round  more,  once  more  !" 
shouted  one  of  his  companions. 

"  Until  the  sun  sets  !  Come,  one  round 
more  !"  cried  another,  dashing  away  in  glad 
excitement.  The  youth  shook  his  head. 
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With  skates  in  hand,  lie  climbed  up  the 
bank,  and  then  stopped  to  look  around.  As 
he  stood  there,  with  the  flush  of  exercise 
glowing  upon  his  cheek,  a  deep,  thoughtful 
expression  in  his  grey  eye,  sjome  might  have 
pronounced  him  a  handsome  youth.  He 
was  not  handsome,  however,  if  beauty  de- 
pends upon  feature  or  complexion,  yet  there 
were  times  when  those  who  knew  him  best 
thought  no  other  face  had  a  charm  like  hi*. 
"My  last  skating  here — this  season,  at 
least,"  said  the  youth,  half  aloud.  "I 
wonder  how  it  will  be  in  the  city.  I  dread 
going,  and  yet  I  want  to  go.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  give  me  Thetford,  dear  old  Thet- 
ford,  above  all  other  places ;  yes,  dear  Thet- 
ford," said  he,  as  he  turned  to  approach  the 
village,  "I  love  you  dearly.  Every  thing 
seems  to  be  associated  with  something  so 
pleasant,  and  yet  I  must  leave  it  and  live 
out  of  it.  "Well,  well,  it  cannot  be  helped, 
it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  only  hope  that 
always,  when  I  come  home,  I  can  come 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Let  me  try  to  do 
right.  Everybody  says  the  city  has  so  many 
snares  and  temptations;  and  there  is  poor 
John  Colby,  who  went  from  this  very  vil- 
lage. He  was  thought  a  good  fellow  here, 
and  yet  he  made  shipwreck  of  himself  in  the 
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city.  I  must  be  strong,  father  says.  How 
beautiful  every  thing  seems  to  look,  now  I 
am  going  away,  though  it  is  so  cold." 

By  a  turn  in  the  road,  his  own  home  ap- 
peared in  sight.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
and  was  soon  upon  the  door  step.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  he  was  in  the  sitting-room, 
with  a  group  of  little  ones  about  him. 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  you  must  mend  my  sled 
before  you  go,"  exclaimed  James  j  "it  is 
out  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  for  you,  and 
nobody  can  do  it  half  as  well  as  you  can." 

James  seized  his  hand  to  lead  him  intfr 
the  kitchen. 

"  One  moment,  James ;  let  me  hang  up 
my  skates,"  answered  Reuben. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them," — and  Emma 
skipped  towards  her  brother  with  the  im- 
pulse of  affection.  Before  Reuben  was  fairly 
at  work  upon  the  sled,  Amos  approached 
with  rueful  phiz,  a  lash  in  one  hand,  and 
his  broken  whip-handle  in  the  other :  "  ] 
have  been  waiting  for  you  all  this  afternoon. 
See,  Reuben !  what  I  have  done ;  you  must 
make  me  a  new  whip-handle  before  you  go ; 
won't  you,  Reuben  ?" 

"My  sled  first,"  said  James,  kneeling 
upon  the  hearth,  while  he  eagerly  watched 
the  strokes  of  the  hammer. 
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"  And  the  whip-handle  next,"  said  Ecu- 
ben,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  my  whip-handle  next,"  echoed 
Amos,  quite  satisfied  with  the  promise. 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  what  shall  we  do  without 
you?"  cried  Emma,  who  was  watching  the 
hammer  on  the  other  side  ;  "you  always  do 
every  thing  for  us." 

"  Reuben,"  said  Sarah,  in  a  discouraged 
tone,  opening  the  kitchen  door,  "  will  you 
help  me  to  translate  this  sentence  ?  I  do 
hate  this  Latin  Reader;  I  know  I  shall  never 
say  a  single  good  lesson  in  it." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  not  be  discouraged, 
Sarah.  Why,  if  it  were  all  easy,  you  would 
not  care  a  fig  about  it.  Be  patient  and 
persevering,"  cried  Reuben,  in  a  lively,  en- 
couraging tone.  "  Remember  how  much 
strength  you  will  get  by  conquering  one 
difficulty.  Resolve  that  you  will  be  equal 
to  what  is  before  you.  It  is  cowardly  to 
give  up  what  you  ought  to  do." 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  I  always  feel  I  can  do  almost 
any  thing  when  I  have  you  to  encourage 
me.  I  wish  you  were  not  going  away,"  and 
she  lovingly  patted  his  cheek  as  he  bent 
over  the  sled. 

"  Then  you  will  be  such  a  big  man  when 
you  come  back,"  said  Jamea 
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"  He  is  as  tall  as  father  now;  I  hope  he 
will  not  grow  any  more,"  said  Emma. 

The  supper  bell  rang.  Sled,  whip-handles, 
and  Latin  Headers  were  quickly  laid  aside, 
while  children  and  parents  gathered  around 
the  cheerful  tea-table. 

Who  does  not  know  the  easy  and  delight- 
ful intercourse  of  the  family  tea- table1?  Kind 
questions  and  pleasant  answers ;  news  with- 
out scandal;  warm  hearts  and  honest  smiles; 
the  mother's  loving  eye;  the  father's  approv- 
ing tone;  the  bright  open  faces  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

After  tea,  before  the  little  ones  retired  to 
their  pillows,  came  family-worship.  Emma 
and  Amos  placed  their  chairs  beside  Reuben; 
Emma  took  his  hand,  while  Amos  laid  his 
head  upon  his  knee,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon 
his  father's  face.  Reuben  felt  that  they 
were  never  dearer  to  him. 

They  knelt  in  prayer.  How  fervently 
did  Mr  Kent  pray  for  the  beloved  son,  who 
was  again  upon  the  eve  of  departure  from 
the  family  roof;  how  trustingly  did  he 
commit  him  into  the  hands  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  God ;  how  earnest  the  desire,  that 
in  all  his  walk  and  conversation  he  might 
honour  his  Divine  Redeemer !  Then  fol- 
lowed the  petition — "  And  should  this  dear 
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family  never  again  meet  on  earth,  may  we 
all  meet,  redeemed  and  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  in  those  blessed  man- 
sions prepared  for  all  who  love  the  Lord." 
A  low  sob  broke  upon  the  deep  stillness — 
another — and  another. 

The  prayer  ended.  Amos  arose,  striving 
in  vain  to  stay  the  streaming  tears  with  the 
back  of  his  little  fat  hand.  He  laid  his  face 
on  Reuben's  knee,  and  said,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  "  You  will  come  back  again,  will  you 
not,  Reuben?  Promise  us  that  you  will 
come  back  again." 

Reuben  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  spoke 
words  of  comfort,  while  the  other  children 
gathered  sadly  around. 

"Yes,  he  will  come  back,  dear,"  said 
Emma,  stroking  Amos's  hair,  a  great  tear 
gathering  in  her  own  bright  eye  ;  "  Reuben 
will  come  back — I  know  God  will  let  him 
come." 

"Amos,"  asked  Reuben  tenderly,  "are 
you  not  willing  to  leave  all  such  things  to 
the  care  of  our  heavenly  Father?  You 
remember  how  much  He  loves  us,  and  can 
you  not  trust  Him  1  If  it  is  best,  He  will 
let  us  all  come  together  again  here  in  our 
dear  home ;  but  if  we  never  do,  He  wants 
us  all  to  meet  Him  in  heaven.  If  I  pro- 
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mise  to  come  back,  why,  I  cannot  keep  my 
promise,  unless  God  is  willing  ;  so  we  must 
trust  it  all  to  Him,  after  all/' 

"We  ought  to  ask  God  all  about  it, 
shouldn't  we  1 "  said  James,  looking  up  to 
his  father. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  replied  the  father ;  "  I 
want  you  always  to  feel,  whether  you  are  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  We  must  ask  Him 
to  direct  our  steps." 

As  Amos  lay  cradled  in  his  brother's 
arms,  and  heard  the  words  which  had  been 
spoken,  a  serene  look  gradually  overspread 
his  countenance,  and  the  tear  rested  in  its 
fountain.  A  faint  smile  stole  over  his 
mouth,  as  he  looked  up  into  Reuben's  face, 
and  said,  "I  will  love  God,  and  then,  when 
we  all  die,  we  shall  all  be  in  heaven  to- 
gether; shall  we  not,  Reuben  ?" 

Reuben  bowed  his  head  to  kiss  the  fore 
head  of  the  litt?e  fellow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHOICE. 

REUBEN  KENT  had  decided  the  important 
question,  "What  business  to  choose  for  life." 
His  father  loved  the  law,  and  would  have 
been  gratified  to  see  his  eldest  son  adorn 
the  same  profession.  His  mother  wished 
him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
It  had  ever  been  a  favourite  idea  of  hers  to 
give  her  first-born  to  the  ministry,  and  even 
in  Reuben's  childhood,  she  had  endeavoured 
to  direct  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  the 
great  men  who  fought  and  suflfered  for 
Christ's  cause ;  but  Reuben's  mind  was  set 
on  play,  and  often  her  most  interesting 
stories  were  cut  short  by  some  childish  ex- 
clamation, caused  by  his  wandering  eye 
being  attracted  by  some  inviting  object  in 
the  room  or  garden.  Reuben,  even  when 
grown  up,  had  no  taste  for  the  occupations 
of  a  student.  While  at  school,  he  studied 
vigorously  and  successfully,  because  it  waa 
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KLs  duty  to  study,  but  he  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing that  strong  preference  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits  which  his  father  thought  ne- 
cessary to  fit  him  for  usefulness  or  eminence 
in  either  of  the  learned  professions.  He 
well  knew  that  young  men  crowd  into  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar,  who  have  signally  failed 
in  obtaining  even  an  ordinary  livelihood, 
because  they  had  "  mistaken  their  calling," 
as  people  say,  or,  in  other  words,  were  out 
of  the  sphere  which  they  had  talents  fitting 
them  to  fill  with  usefulness  and  success. 
Reuben's  taste  leaned  towards  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  he  had  already  developed  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  an  accuracy  and 
order  in  the  transactions  of  every-day  life, 
and  a  close  and  ready  habit  of  reckoning, 
vrhich  are  invaluable  in  the  business  man. 

Mr  Kent  had  an  old  acquaintance  residing 
in  the  city,  who,  as  often  as  he  had  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  night  at  Thetford,  took 
some  notice  of  Reuben. 

"There  is  something  about  the  lad  I 
like,"  again  and  again  said  Mr  Hyde  to 
Reuben's  father. 

Mr  Kent  went  up  to  the  city  to  consult 
with  Mr  Hyde  about  Reuben's  prospects  and 
oredilections,  and  to  see  what  might  be  done 
t'-T  him;  what  situation  could  be  procured' 
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in  a  "word,  about  all  the  reasons  for  and 
against  a  step  so  important. 

"  I  shall  soon  want  another  clerk;  I  will 
have  him  for  myself,"  said  Mr  Hyde,  when 
he  ascertained  Mr  Kent's  object. 

So  the  result  of  Mr  Kent's  three  days' 
visit  to  the  city  was,  a  clerkship  for  his  son, 
in  the  establishment  of  Hyde  and  Hay. 
The  place  was  a  good  one.  The  fine  busi- 
ness habits  and  excellent  character  of  the 
house  were  well  known;  and  it  was  said 
they  always  exercised  a  paternal  influence 
over  the  young  men  intrusted  to  their  care. 

And  now  Reuben  is  again  going  forth 
from  the  home  he  so  dearly  loved;  he  is 
entering  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  active  duty. 
He  is  now  to  meet  a  different  tide  of  influ- 
ences. Trials,  temptations,  and  obstacles 
of  a  new  aspect  and  character  are  to  rise  up 
around  him;  new  pleasures,  new  means  of 
improvement,  new  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  are  to  accompany  his  steps.  Mr  Kent 
passed  many  an  anxious  hour,  and  his  wife 
dropped  many  a  tear  of  affectionate  soli- 
titude,  as  they  prepared  to  commit  so  beloved 
a  child  to  the  duties  and  dangers  of  a  city 
residence. 

Reuben  had  already  numbered  himself 
among  the  professed  people  of  God,  and 
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again,  as  they  had  ever  done,  they  felt  they 
could  intrust  him  to  the  care  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  Saviour. 

"  After  all,  we  have  done  for  Reuben  all 
we  can  do/'  said  Mr  Kent,  in  a  comforting 
tone  to  his  wife.  "  We  have  tried  to  educate 
his  conscience,  and  to  make  him  act  upon 
intelligent  views  of  Christian  duty.  We 
have  endeavoured  thoroughly  to  instruct 
him  in  his  duties  both  towards  God  and 
towards  man ;  and  by  the  divine  blessing, 
we  hope  he  will  have  strength  enough  to  act 
up  to  them,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

"  A  young  man  needs  so  many  safeguards 
in  a  city,"  said  the  mother,  and  she  felt 
that  intense  yearning  of  heart  which  none 
but  a  mother  can  feeL 

"  A  young  man's  only  safeguard  must  be 
within — in  his  own  principles.  If  he  is  not 
sound  and  strong  there,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life  or 
of  business  anywhere,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  Yes,  a  young  man  must  be  strong 
within,  and  I  hope  Reuben  is." 

Then  did  these  parents  kneel  down  in  the 
retirement  of  their  chamber,  and  again  fer- 
vently and  humbly  commit  their  beloved 
child's  ways  and  their  ways  to  the  merciful 
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protection    of    an    all-wise   and    all-seeing 
God. 


We  must  now  think  of  Reuben  Kent  aa 
the  fourth  clerk  in  Hyde  and  Hay's  whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery,  which  had  been  in 
successful  operation  for  many  years. 

The  first  day  was  a  busy  one.  Much  had 
he  to  learn.  With  a  listening  ear,  an  open 
eye,  and  a  ready  hand,  he  never  remained 
long  ignorant  what  to  do,  and  was  never 
quite  satisfied  until  he  discovered  the  best 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  bustle  of  the  city  animated  him ;  active 
>nd  earnest  himself,  he  loved  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  stirring,  busy  scenes.  It  was  long 
after  the  early  dark  of  a  November  day,  that 
Reuben  buttoned  on  his  great-coat  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  store.  The  crowded 
streets  at  first  almost  bewildered  him;  he 
thumped  against  one  and  was  jostled  by 
another.  As  he  went  by  long  rows  of  brick 
houses,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  cheerful 
firelight  on  the  parlour  walls,  a  faint  feeling 
of  loneliness  came  over  him,  and  he  fervently 
wished  he  was  going  towards  the  quiet 
sitting-room  of  his  own  home. 

"  How  are  v>u  Mr  Kent?"  exclaimed  a 
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voice,  just  then,  behind  him.  Surprised  to 
hear  his  own  name,  he  turned  suddenly 
around  and  beheld  a  stranger. 

"  So  you  do  not  know  me  !  Why,  we 
breakfasted  and  dined  together,"  answered 
the  voice  pleasantly. 

"  Mr  French,  I  believe.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  sir,"  said  Reuben,  as  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp  revealed  more  distinctly  the  form 
and  features  of  a  fellow  boarder,  and  one 
too  with  whom  he  was  to  share  his  chamber. 
French  put  his  arm  within  his,  and  they 
walked  on  towards  their  boarding-honse, 
pleasantly  talking  by  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST  SABBATH  IN  THE  CITY. 

"WHERE  do  you  attend  church?"  asked 
Reuben,  as  they  were  dressing  on  Sabbath 
morning. 

"  Why,  almost  anywhere,  though  I  call  Mr 
Osgood's  mine,  when  anybody  asks,"  answer- 
ed French,  carelessly. 

"  But  is  it  not  better  to  have  one  place  of 
worship  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference. If  I  meet  a  friend  and  he  asks  me 
to  sit  with  him,  I  go.  If  I  am  walking  out, 
I  drop  into  that  church  which  is  nearest 
when  the  bells  have  done  ringing.  I  like 
to  hear  all ;  and  sometimes  I  do  not  go  at 
all." 

Kent  made  no  reply,  as  he  could  certain- 
ly make  no  approving  one. 

"  Where  do  you  think  you  shall  go,  or  have 
you  not  thought  about  it  ?"  asked  French. 

"  I  like  the  character  and  preaching  of  Mr 
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Waldo.  He  was  once  settled  in  a  town 
near  us.  I  think  I  shall  go  there,"  answered 
Reuben. 

"I  might  have  guessed  as  much.  But 
do  not  decide  yet.  Come  with  me  to-day, 
and  we  shall  hear  some  of  the  finest  preachers 
of  the  city.  You  must  not  be  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry." 

At  church  time  they  sallied  forth,  arm  in 
arm,  and  mingled  with  the  multitude,  who 
were  thronging  the  streets  to  and  fro,  cross- 
ing and  passing  and  repassing  in  all  direc- 
tions. As  they  went  along,  French  made 
droll  and  laughing  remarks  upon  every  pecu- 
liarity of  dress,  person,  and  gait,  among  the 
various  individuals  whom  they  met. 

"Here  is  Waldo's,"  exclaimed  French, 
burning  up  the  steps  of  a  large  Gothic  stone 
church.  Seats  were  found  for  them.  Reu- 
ben directed  his  eyes  towards  the  pulpit, 
and  gladly  recognised  there  the  benign  and 
pleasant  face  of  the  Rev.  James  Waldo.  A 
few  silver  hairs  had  clustered  about  his 
temples  since  Reuben  last  saw  him,  five 
years  before,  in  the  church  at  Thetford. 
His  thoughts  went  busily  back  to  the  inte 
resting  occasion  which  had  then  called  Mr 
Waldo  there — a  season  of  religious  inquiry 
among  the  young  people  of  his  native  village 
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— and,  almost  in  a  moment,  he  seemed  to 
live  vividly  over  again  the  delightful  expe- 
riences of  that  first  week  of  his  own  new- 
born love  for  heavenly  things. 

Mr  Waldo  commenced  the  sermon.  How 
sweet  and  tender  again  seemed  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  associated  as  it  was  with  recol- 
lections so  full  of  deep  and  solemn  interest. 
Reuben  was  prepared  to  receive  the  sermon 
into  an  honest  heart,  and  keenly  alive  was 
he  to  every  word  the  good  man  uttered. 
"  This  will  do  me  good,"  was  his  hearty 
amen  at  the  close  of  a  sensible  and  serious 
discourse,  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Reuben's  soul  was  glad,  and  he  left 
the  church,  longing  for  some  one  to  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  the  improvement  and  de- 
light which  he  had  experienced. 

"  Confoundedly  tiresome  the  man  was ! 
That  was  not  Waldo,  was  it?"  were  the 
Srst  exclamations  of  French  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  in  the  open  air.  How  did  the 
bright  glance  of  Reuben's  eye  fade  away 
into  disappointment !  He  could  say  nothing. 

"That  was  not  Waldo,  was  it?"  said 
French  again. 

"  That  was  Mr  Waldo,  and  a  good  man 
and  most  excellent  preacher  he  is  too," 
answered  Reuben,  with  a  gravity  that  rev 
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buked    the   flippant   manner   of  his   com- 
panion. 

"  I  will  put  you  in  a  way  to  hear  better 
preaching,  if  you  call  that  good,"  said 
French. 

Reuben  was  not  quite  disposed  to  place 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  his  new  asso- 
ciate for  the  afternoon,  but  French  insisted 
he  had  made  a  bargain  to  go  with  him,  and 
he  would  not  let  him  off 

So  in  the  afternoon  they  visited  a  more 
fashionable  church,  and  heard  a  more  popu- 
lar style  of  preaching.  In  the  evening  thej 
attended  what  was  termed  a  sacred  concert, 
where  the  gay  dresses,  loud  applauses,  the 
affected  and  frivolous  style  of  singers,  har- 
monised with  any  thing  better  than  with 
the  sacred  sentiments  which  the  songs  im- 
bodied. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  Reuben  did  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  with  himself.  It  had 
hardly  seemed  like  a  Sabbath-day.  He  had 
little  time  to  read,  and  less  to  be  alone; 
while  French's  perpetual  fund  of  anecdotes 
and  observations  were  of  a  kind  ill-suited  to 
holy  time.  The  new  sights,  the  different 
preaching,  the  sacred  music,  had  interested 
his  mind  more  than  they  had  benefited  his 
heart,  and  he  felt,  a*  he  laid  down  upon  hk 
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pillow  that  night,  that  he  did  not  possess 
that  collected  and  prayerful  spirit,  those 
clear  and  distinct  resolutions  to  live  right, 
that  watchful  command  over  his  thoughts 
and  inclinations,  which  he  had  always  wish- 
ed to  strengthen  and  cultivate  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. It  was  his  first  Sabbath  in  the 
city;  but  how  many  young  men  pass  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  in  the  same  desultory 
manner ! 

It  is  to  be  feared  few  young  men,  even 
among  those  who  have  been  religiously  edu- 
cated, are  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Sabbath  in  a  city.  It  is  important 
everywhere,  but  especially  so  in  a  large  and 
populous  community.  Temptations  in  the 
city  are  tenfold  in  strength  and  number. 
Slight  deviations  from  rectitude  are  less  ob- 
served. Little  sins  are  more  easily  indulged 
in.  Bustle  and  activity,  show  and  excite- 
ment, occupy  the  mind,  and  leave  it  little 
time  for  self-inspection.  From  morning  till 
night,  week  in  and  week  out,  business  and 
pleasure  press  on  with  hurrying  step.  In 
the  great  whirl,  who  can  stop  to  pause  and 
reflect  1 

The  Sabbath  comes  in,  a  moral  breathing 
time.  Go  up,  young  man,  into  the  solitude 
of  your  chamber.  Shut  out  all  your  fellows 
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sud  all  secular  plans  and  purposes;  be  for 
a  while  alone  with  yourself  and  your  God. 
Review  the  week  that  has  just  gone.  Do 
you  find  no  deviations  from  strict  honesty  ? 
Do  you  detect  no  departures  from  straight- 
forward truth  ?  Have  you  defrauded  no 
employer,  deceived  no  friend  ?  Have  you 
shunned  the  haunts  of  vice  ?  Have  you 
turned  your  back  resolutely  upon  the  excite- 
ments of  the  gaming-table  ?  In  all  your 
coming  in  and  going  out  can  you  court  the 
inspection  of  God  and  your  friends'?  Do 
you  love  virtue,  and  cling  to  duty  ?  What 
answer  does  conscience  return  1  Study  your 
Bible;  educate  your  conscience  so  that  it 
speak  clearly,  Inform  yourself  distinctly 
what  the  laws  of  your  God  are,  so  that  amid 
the  easy  morality  of  the  worldly,  you  shall 
not  be  surprised  into  sin,  or  be  led  into 
transgression  unaware.  Revere  the  Sabbath, 
young  man.  Be  assured  a  right  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
right  moral  action.  Keep  it  holy,  and  you 
are  comparatively  safe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECOND  SABBATH  IN  THE- CITY. 

THE  pressing  duties  of  the  busy  season  left 
little  time  for  other  interests,  and  Kent  found 
himself  fully  occupied  every  hour  from  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  night.  So  that 
another  Sabbath  morning  found  him  without 
having  taken  any  decided  steps  towards  a 
pew  or  a  seat,  which  he  could  call  his  own. 
French  urged  him  to  continue  his  Sunday 
rambles. 

"It  is  certainly  just  as  well,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  get  as  much  good  at  one  church 
as  at  another." 

"  Provided  one  attends  regularly,"  said 
Reuben. 

"  What  difference  will  it  make  ?     I  have 

een  in  the  city  two  years  or  more,  and  I 

have  no  regular  seat,  nor  have  I  ever  paid 

a  cent  for  one,  and  yet  I  generally  attend 

thurch  somewhere." 

•*  I  think,"  answered  Reuben,  "  if  the  pn 
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vileges  of  good  preaching  are  worth  having, 
they  are  worth  paying  for ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  want  to  help  to  pay  the  expense  of  them. 
I  wish  to  get  interested  in  a  church,  and  I 
wish  a  church  to  get  interested  in  me." 

"  You  are  wise,"  sneered  French.  He 
saw  he  had  the  worst  side  of  the  argument. 

"Well,  why  do  you  go  to  Waldo's?" 
asked  French. 

"  Because  my  father  likes  his  character, 
and  I  like  his  preaching,"  answered  Reu- 
ben. 

"  He  is  not  considered  a  popular  preacher." 

"  Faithful  preaching  can  never  be  very 
popular  preaching,  I  suppose,"  replied  Kent, 
firmly,  "  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  or 
excellent  for  all  that." 

"  You  are  a  queer  fellow;  as  set  in  your 
own  way  as  a  mule,  that's  a  fact;"  and  with 
this,  French  abruptly  left  the  room. 

Reuben  arrived  early  at  the  church,  and 
was  wondering  of  whom  to  make  inquiry 
about  procuring  a  permanent  seat,  when  a 
notice  in  the  porch  attracted  his  attention : 
"  Single  seats  to  let.  Apply  to  James  Ran- 
kin,  Counting-room,  No.  20  Fourth  Street.'5 
"  I  will  have  one ;  it  is  just  what  I  want," 
was  his  immediate  decision.  The  doorkeeper 
again  led  him  into  the  pew  which  he  had 
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occupied  on  the  preceding  Sabbath.  How 
was  he  disappointed  to  find  Mr  Waldo 
absent,  and  his  place  occupied  by  a  man  of 
quite  inferior  character. 

"Go  somewnere  else  in  the  afternoon," 
was  the  first  suggestion  of  inclination. 

"No,  I  have  chosen  this  church,  and  I 
will  not  run  away  at  the  first  disappoint- 
ment," was  the  sober  decision  of  principle. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  this  an  over- 
scrupulous principle.  To  those  who  know 
how  easily  the  heart  is  led  astray,  and  how 
'important  is  a  resolute  adherence  to  duty  iq 
tittle  things,  this  will  appear  no  more  than 
the  clear,  consistent  action  of  a  well-trained 
mind. 

As  Reuben  looked  over  the  great  congre- 
gation, how  did  his  heart  yearn  to  behold 
one  familiar  face.  "  Oh !  to  see  any  one 
*hat  I  had  ever  known  before,"  he  sighed. 
But  no  familiar  face  met  his ;  no  smiling  or 
welcome  recognition  returned  his  inquiring 
glance. 

"  I  want  to  visit  the  Sabbath-school.  It 
would  seem  so  home-like,"  thought  Reuben, 
and  he  wished  somebody  would  invite  him 
in ;  but  nobody  invited  him,  for  nobody 
knew  him.  Then  Reuben  considered  that 
as  he  was  a  stranger  whatever  he  wanted 
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to  do,  he  must  find  his  own  means  of 
doing  it. 

He  hesitated  long,  while  descending  the 
aisle,  between  his  desire  of  visiting  the  Sab- 
bath-school and  the  awkwardness  of  address- 
ing a  stranger. 

"  I  mill  ask,"  declared  Reuben  to  himself. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  when  and  where 
the  Sabbath-school  meets?"  he  asked,  deeply 
blushing,  of  a  gentleman  halting  in  the  porch. 

"  It  meets  now,  in  that  apartment  yonder. 
Here  is  my  boy,  he  will  show  you.  Wil- 
liam, show  the  gentleman  where  the  Sabbath- 
school  room  is." 

The  little  fellow,  on  looking  up  and  be- 
holding Reuben's  pleasant  face,  withdrew 
his  hand  from  his  father's,  and  confidingly 
placed  it  in  his. 

"  It  is  in  the  large  room,  our  Sabbath - 
school  is;  here — go  down  these  steps." 

They  descended  a  few  steps  by  the  side  of 
the  church,  and  entering  its  basement,  soon 
mingled  with  the  children  and  teachers, 
who  were  all  moving  towards  a  large,  hand- 
some room,  on  the  right. 

"Will  you  come  into  my  class,  sir,  or 
will  you  sit  where  visitors  sit  ?"  asked 
Willie. 

Reuben  declin^  tho  pleasure  of  sitting 
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with  his  young  friend,  and  took  a  vacai.t 
seat  near  the  door. 

Reuben  loved  the  Sabbath-school ;  he  felt 
at  home  there.  "  I  must  join  this  Sabbath- 
school,"  thought  he.  "  There  is  a  class  of 
young  men  out  there;  I  might  enter  that, 
but  who  can  I  ask  ?"  As  he  was  pondering 
how  to  execute  his  resolution,  the  superin- 
tendent approached  him.  He  glanced  at 
Reuben,  who  inquiringly  answered  it  and 
half  arose. 

"  I  believe  I  saw  you  in  church,"  began 
the  superintendent,  kindly,  "  and  now  you 
are  in  our  school.  You  seem  interested  in 
these  things." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am,"  answered  Reuben ;  "  I 
have  always  been  connected  with  a  Sabbath- 
school,  and  as  I  expect  to  remain  in  the 
city  for  some  time,  and  hope  to  attend  Mr 
Waldo's  church,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
join  a  Bible-class." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  it — I  am  glad  to  see 
it,"  said  the  superintendent.  "  Let  me  ask 
you  to  take  a  class  to-day,  though  the  school 
is  nearly  done.  There  is  a  fine  little  class 
there,  without  any  teacher;  if  you  can  only 
say  a  few  words  to  it,  we  will  provide  for 
you  in  some  way  next  Sabbath ; "  and  Reu- 
ben wiDingly  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  a 
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class  of  boys;  and  behold  Willie  was  at  its 
head,  wlio  nestled  and  smiled,  and  whis- 
pered, "  I  am  glad  you  have  come." 

Brief  and  pleasant  was  his  interview  with 
this  little  flock.  His  own  heart  felt  warm 
and  sunshiny,  as  he  looked  into  their  bright 
eyes  and  told  them  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  the 
Friend  and  Saviour  of  sinners. 

At  last  the  bell  rung ;  the  school  sang  its 
parting  hymn,  and  all  went  away. 

"  We  will  provide  for  you  next  Sabbath, 
as  I  said.  You  will  come  again?"  whispered 
the  superintendent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACQUAINTANCES.  — EVENINGS. 

"WHAT  shall  I  do  to-night?"  "Where 
shall  you  go  this  evening?"  were  questions 
usually  asked  of  one  young  man  and  an 
other,  at  their  boarding-house,  as  the  tea 
things  were  removed  from  the  table,  and 
they  were  preparing  for  entertainment  01 
exercise.  Two  paired  off  in  one  direction, 
two  in  another;  one  muffled  himself  up  for  a 
long  walk ;  others  lingered  by  the  parlour 
fire,  loath  to  exchange  the  glowing  comforts 
within  for  the  keen  wintry  air  without. 

From  among  ten  or  twelve  boarders,  Kent 
became  more  particularly  acquainted  with 
Robert  French,  and  with  Samuel  Upton,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  a  book-keeper 
in  the  house  of  Hyde  and  Hay.  Upton  was 
from  the  same  section  of  country  with  him- 
self, and  their  families  were  acquainted.  He 
had  often  been  at  Thetford,  and  one  of  his 
sisters  once  passed  i  week  at  Mr  Kent's. 
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Upton  seldom  spent  his  evenings  at  home. 
It  so  happened  French  and  Kent  often  met, 
and  French  seemed  desirous  of  showing  him 
all  the  sights  which  the  city  afforded. 

Sometimes  they  took  tickets  for  concepts, 
or  for  lectures,  or  shows ;  sometimes  for  the 
museum.  Sometimes  French  would  loiter 
half  hours  together  around  the  little  tables 
of  confectioners  and  restaurateurs,  calling 
for  the  most  tempting  sweetmeats.  "  I  want 
you  to  see  the  world,  Kent,"  was  his  re- 
mark one  day.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  whis- 
pered one  cold  evening,  and  jerked  Reuben 
through  a  long,  narrow  lane,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  he  opened  a  door,  and  entered  a 
large,  dimly-lighted  hall.  "  Follow  me," 
said  he,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and,  after  nodding  familiarly  to  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  in  waiting,  he  opened  a 
small  door  and  drew  Reuben  after  him. 

What  a  brilliant  scene  opened  upon  them ! 
A  high  apartment,  handsomely  lighted  and 
carpeted,  upon  whose  floor  a  footfall  made  no 
echo.  Small  tables,  some  marble,  some  ma- 
hogany, stood  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
surrounded  by  sofas  and  chairs.  Gentle- 
men were  seated  at  these  tables,  too  intently 
occupied  with  their  cards  to  notice  new  ar- 
rivals. A  billiard  table  attracted  Reuben's 
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notice,  and  he  soon  became  deeply  inte- 
rested in  observing  the  skill  and  accuracy  of 
aim  which  the  game  required.  Deep  quiet 
reigned  in  the  room.  Servants  moved  noise- 
lessly around  as  they  adjusted  the  lights  or 
carried  the  wine-cup  to  the  thirsty  or  unfor- 
tunate. Old  men  were  there,  with  fur- 
rowed brow  and  silver  hair;  young  men 
were  there,  with  the  flush  of  youth  and  the 
excitement  of  hope;  and  as  Eeuben  looked 
upon  the  scene,  regarding  it,  as  his  com- 
panion said,  "  only  as  a  place  for  quiet 
amusement,"  there  was  little  to  indicate  its 
dangerous  or  terrible  character. 

Reuben  did  not  know,  what  French  for- 
bore to  tell  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  gaming-houses  of  the  city.  He  did 
not  tell  him  how,  only  two  weeks  before,  a 
young  man  of  promise  and  hope  was  enticed 
there :  how  rapidly  his  own  money  and  two 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted for  another,  vanish  fd  before  the  skill 
of  experienced  gamsters  how,  maddened 
with  fiiry  and  remorse,  he  drank  and  drank 
again ;  how  he  hid  himself  with  the  vicious, 
and  still  craved  drink ;  how  he  sold  almost 
the  last  garment  from  his  body  to  buy  that 
draught  which  alone  can  make  him  forget 
his  sudden  and  melancholy  downfall.  Then 
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did  the  sorrowing  and  heart-stricken  father 
find  him  in  a  wretched  cellar,  bloated,  dis- 
figured, shrinking  from  the  very  light,  es- 
caping the  recognition  of  any  but  the  keen 
eye  of  parental  love. 

No !  Reuben  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  or 
of  the  hundreds  that  had  made  shipwreck  of 
character,  respectability,  business,  and  hope, 
or  he  would  have  fled  from  a  place  so  foul 
He  did  not  know  that  the  keen  glance  of  its 
owner  was  already  upon  him,  calculating  the 
fearful  probabilities  how  much  he  "  might 
be  made  worth"  to  him  and  his  associates. 
He  did  not  know  how  many,  as  young  as 
he,  had  stolen  from  their  employers,  sum 
after  sum,  to  pay  their  wretched  losses  at  the 
gaming-table ;  and  how,  night  after  night, 
they  had  been  stimulated  to  cast  anothei 
die,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  past. 
No ;  Reuben  knew  not  the  ground  upon 
which  he  stood,  and  it  was  no  part  of  French's 
plan  to  reveal  it. 

They  departed  as  softly  as  they  entered. 
Coming  into  the  cold  air, 

"  Now  for  an  oyster  supper,"  said  French. 

"  Oh !  no,  let  us  go  home,"  said  Rev- 
ben. 

"  Oysters,  man,  oysters  !  My  kingdom 
&r  a  supper  of  oysters,"  cried  French,  aud- 
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denly  turning  into  a  little,  brightly-lighted 
shop. 

"  Oysters,"  cried  French  to  a  little  man 
in  waiting;  "oysters,  cooked  anyway — only 
hot  oysters;"  and  French  proceeded  into  a 
small  inner  room,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
chair. 

Reuben  had  a  mind  to  leave  his  companion 
and  go  home ;  but  he  reluctantly  followed 
towards  the  small  inner  room. 

The  little  man,  with  a  rapidity  which  was 
acquired  by  long  habit,  proceeded  to  set  the 
little  table  for  two.  Oysters  and  coffee  soon 
smoked  upon  the  green  cloth,  and  a  tempting 
tneal  invited  the  appetites  of  the  young  men. 

"  Come,  Kent ;  come,  man,  help  your- 
self," cried  French,  drawing  up  his  chair 
with  spirit,  and  soon  making  war  upon  the 
oysters  with  still  increasing  relish. 

An  hour  passed  rapidly  away.  French  was 
in  excellent  humour,  and  bent  upon  making 
it  an  agreeable  hour  to  Reuben,  who,  with 
his  social  taste,  was  amused  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"How  much?"  asked  French,  as  he 
pushed  back  from  the  table !  "  excellent 
oysters — well  served  ! " 

"  Half  a  dollar  for  both,"  answered  th« 
little  man. 
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"  Half  a  dollar ;  I  suppose  you  can  change 
a  note,"  said  French,  rummaging  his  pocket. 

"  Here  is  a  quarter  dollar  for  my  share," 
said  Reuben,  rising  and  placing  it  on  the 
table. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  I  have  not 
my  purse !"  exclaimed  French,  who  had 
been  diligently  searching  his  pockets  for  a 
purse  which  he  well  knew  was  not  there, 
and,  if  it  had  been,  was  empty  of  money. 

"  I  will  lend  you  some,"  said  Reuben, 
readily. 

"  Very  well — another  quarter  dollar,  then 
— I  will  pay  you  when  I  get  home;"  and 
he  complacently  took  the  money  and  gave 
it  to  the  little  man. 

This  was  not  the  first  or  second  or  third 
time  on  which  French  found  it  convenient  to 
borrow  of  his  companion,  on  occasions  like 
these.  The  borrowed  money  was  yet  in 
arrears,  and  Reuben  still  continued  to  sup- 
ply every  new  demand.  French  was  far 
from  possessing  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
love  of  pleasure ;  but  he  would  satisfy  his 
appetite  at  the  expense  of  anybody  who 
did  not  sufficiently  know  him,  and  therefore 
would  willingly  trust  him. 

Let  young  men  beware  of  this  first  class 
of  swindlers.  This  constitutes  their  appren- 
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ticeship :  they  will  be  self-indulgent  without 
the  means  of  being  so  honestly.  So  they 
fasten  themselves  upon  some  kind  and  un- 
suspecting companion,  who  has  a  purse,  and, 
without  any  apparent  dishonour  or  mean- 
ness,  pilfer  away,  under  the  name  of  borrow- 
ing, all  the  little  he  may  have  for  innocent 
recreations.  From  these  small  beginnings 
grows  up  that  want  of  private  faith  and 
upright  dealing  in  our  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, so  ruinous  to  public  confidence  and  so 
degrading  to  character. 

It  was  late  when  they  again  emerged  from 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  small  innei 
room,  and  went  forth  into  the  street.  The 
wind  blew  fitfully  around  corners  and  through 
narrow  courts.  Men  with  greatcoats  muffled 
them  closely  up,  while  men  without  them 
went  on  with  shivering  haste. 

"  We  are  a  long  way  from  — • —  street ; 
can  we  not  shorten  the  distance?"  asked 
Reuben, 

"  Yes,  by  going  through  some  horrid  lanes 
though,"  said  French,  and  they  set  of  with 
rapid  steps.  Reuben  gave  himself  up  to  the 
direction  of  his  companion,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  city  of  which 
he  knew  nothing. 

On— on —  they   went       The   sky   was 
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dark  and  clouded ;  the  flaring  and  flickering 
lamps  alone  revealed  the  passing  straggler 
on  the  slippery  pavement. 

"  Oh !  stop,  sir,  stop  !  give  me  a  sixpence, 
give  me,"  suddenly  cried  a  sharp,  fitful 
voice,  and  Reuben  felt  his  coat  tightly 
grasped. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Reuben,  stopping 
and  looking  round. 

"  Away  !  get  out !"  cried  French,  kicking 
at  a  female  form  that  was  crouching  near 
them. 

"  Stop,  French,  it  is  a  girl,  a  child,"  ex- 
claimed Reuben. 

"  Get  away  !  it  is  some  confounded  im- 
poster,  who  wants  to  work  up  a  scene. 
Somebody  that  I  dare  say  does  not  deserve 
any  thing  of  honest  people.  Don't ! — if  you 
listen  to  such  people,  your  hands  would  soon 
be  full,"  said  French,  with  cold  severity. 

Reuben  withdrew  his  arm  from  French, 
and  kindly  bent  over  the  suppliant.  The 
dim  and  distant  lamp  revealed  a  pale  and 
haggard  child,  of  how  many  winters  it  were 
vain  to  guess — summers  it  could  have  never 
known. 

"  Give  me  a  sixpence,  give  me,"  she 
moaned  sadly. 

"  Give  !   give !    and  you  might  give  for 
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ever,"  muttered  French,  shivering  in  the 
wind  and  angry  at  the  delay. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Reuben,  tenderly, 
"  where  do  you  live,  where  is  your  home '?" 

She  looked  up  into  Reuben's  face  in  sor- 
rowful wonder. 

"  Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  I  will  take 
you  home  and  give  you  a  sixpence,"  said 
Reuben;  " you  will  freeze  here." 

The  child  arose.  Her  long,  uncombed 
hair  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  and  aided  to 
protect  her  suffering  form  from  the  night 
chills  of  winter. 

"  Go  home,  French,  if  you  please ;  I 
shall  not  go  until  this  poor  child  is  seen 
to,"  said  Reuben.  "  Come  !  will  you  not 
tell  me  where  your  home  is  ?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  forlorn  being. 

"  Here,  come  here — it  is  only  a  little 
way;"  and  she  crept  into  a  dark,  narrow 
alley,  whose  gloom  Reuben  could  scarcely 
penetrate.  With  careful  step  he  followed 
her,  as  she  made  her  way  over  litter  and 
fragments,  piled  up  and  thrown  in  on  either 
side. 

"Them's  ours,  them's  ours,"  she  said, 
as  she  clambered  along.  "  Here,  sir,  here 
-don't  fall." 

And  in  attempting  to  follow  her.  he  found 
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himself  descending  a  few  steps.  A  rickety 
door  opened,  and  Reuben  was  ushered  into 
the  midst  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  of 
which  he  had  never  conceived.  A  damp, 
dark  cellar,  containing  five  human  beings; 
two  on  a  bed  in  the  corner,  the  father  and 
eldest  sen,  both  in  the  deep,  deathlike 
stupor  of  intoxication.  Mother  and  infant 
were  shivering  over  some  dying  coals,  while 
a  little  boy  lay  sleeping  on  the  cold  hearth 
beside  her.  A  candle,  nickering  in  its 
socket,  revealed  the  scanty  and  joyless  ap- 
pliances of  the  drunkard's  home ;  or  it 
might  be  called  the  grave  of  all  that  is  dear 
and  blessed  in  home — a  grave  of  comfort, 
happiness,  and  peace.  The  woman  looked 
up  with  a  stupid  stare,  as  the  astonished 
young  man  entered  this  abode  of  misery. 

"  You  may  well  come  back,  Nanny,  now, 
they  are  both  where  they  cannot  hurt  ye," 
said  the  woman,  scarcely  heeding  the 
stranger. 

"  He 's  come  here,  and  he  says  he  '11  help 
us,"  said  Nancy,  pointing  to  Reuben. 

"  Well,  well,  child,"  and  there  was  a  de- 
sj)air  in  her  tone,  which  seemed  to  echo  from 
the  depths  of  a  heart  too  deeply  stricken 
ever  to  hope  for  better  things. 

Reuben  spoke  words  of  hope  and  of  coin- 
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fort.  His  own  full  heart  went  out  towards 
this  sorrowful  and  suffering  group,  upoa 
which  sin  had  cast  so  baneful  a  blight. 

"  We  have  had  better  lodgings — the  room 
that  ?s  above — but  we  could  not  pay,  and  oui 
landlord  has  put  our  things  out  there  ;  while 
old  Jones,  whom  they  buy  their  liquor  of, 
has  taken  the  rest  for  pay.  They  both  came 
in  mad  and  hungry,  but  what  could  I  do?" 
ind  the  woman  cast  a  look  of  wo  at  the  bed. 
*  What  could  I  do  1  When  we  lived  happy 
In  the  country,  I  never  thought  it  could 
tome  to  this  ;" — and  she  breathed  a  sigh  so 
mournful  that  it  long  sounded  in  Reuben's 
ear.  And  what  could  Reuben  do  ?  Oh  ! 
has  not  Christian  sympathy  a  balm  for  the 
wounded  heart  ?  Has  it  not  a  healing  in 
its  tone,  a  loving-kindness  in  its  language, 
that  penetrates  with  a  mysterious  power  into 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  stricken  soul  1 
There  sat  the  young  man  on  a  broken  stool, 
pouring  forth  words  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  Christian  love.  Young  as  he  was,  and 
unused  to  the  sorrows  and  deprivations  of 
life,  he  well  knew  there  were  griefs  which 
human  aid  could  not  alleviate,  and  wounds 
it  could  never  heal. 

"  0  sir,  0  sir,  they  are  my  mother's  words! 
I  used  to  hear  them  when  I  lived  in  the 
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country,  when  I  was  young  and  happy.  I 
did  not  mind  them  then.  0  sir,  they  are 
good — they  do  me  good ;"  and  tears,  not  of 
despair,  not  of  agony,  gushed  from  her  eyes; 
no,  »they  were  tears  of  re-awakened  hope. 

"  I  did  not  expect  this,"  she  said,  with 
choked  utterance ;  "  I  am  carried  back  again 
to  my  first  home.  It  was  God  who  sent 
you  here."  Poor  Nanny  drew  closer  to  her 
mother,  and  wept  too. 

Reuben  took  out  his  purse  to  give  her 
something  to  buy  to-morrow's  bread :  alas ! 
money  had  he  none ;  it  had  all  been  spent 
at  the  oyster  shop.  With  shame  and  hu- 
miliation did  he  review  those  repeated  in- 
stances of  self-indulgence,  which  had  thus 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  rendering 
timely  and  needful  aid  to  the  suffering  that 
came  in  his  path. 

"To-morrow;  I  will  come  to  you  to- 
morrow," he  repeated,  again  and  again,  as 
he  prepared  to  depart.  "  Something  shal] 
be  done  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  but  it  would  be  twice  as 
valuable  now,"  murmured  the  woman,  as 
she  pressed  her  baby  to  her  bosom ;  so  chil- 
ling is  hopeless  want. 

When  Reuben  returned  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  companion,  he  was  no  longer 
c 
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there;  already  had  he  hastened  homeward, 
wondering  at  the  folly  that  induced  Kent  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  detained  on  a  night  like 
this.  Though  he  hardly  knew  by  what  way, 
Kent  reached  his  -chamber  long  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest.  French  was  in 
bed,  perhaps  asleep ;  he  made  no  inquiries 
or  remarks. 

The  next  day,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
Reuben  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  last 
night's  adventure.  He  found  the  cellar  de- 
serted. "  They  were  carried  off  in  a  cart," 
was  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  high,  black,  ill-look- 
ing buildings  around;  no  one  seemed  tr 
know  or  care  whither. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND     THOUGHTS. 

THE  incidents  of  that  evening  left  a  painful 
and  uneasy  impression  upon  Reuben  Kent's 
mind.  Did  he  plunge  into  his  business  and 
try  to  forget  it?  No;  Reuben  was  not 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  yet  no  very  dis- 
tinct cause  of  dissatisfaction  arose  in  his 
memory,  A  large  number  of  young  men, 
with  a  similar  experience,  strive  to  shake 
it  off,  and  go  about  to  busy  themselves  with 
something  that  shall  efface  it.  But  they  may 
depend  on  it,  that  a  slight  dissatisfaction, 
gnawing  within,  has  great  meaning.  It  is 
something  far  more  than  melancholy  or  low 
spirits,  or  the  influence  of  a  rainy  day ;  it  ia 
the  dark  shadow  of  some  neglected  duty, 
or  some  growing  sin.  Reuben  had  early 
formed  the  habit  of  bravely  looking  at  him- 
self. Painful  and  difficult  it  is  to  dwell  upon 
the  deviations  and  weakness  of  our  hearts, 
but  we  must  do  it  if  we  would  gather 
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wisdom  from  the  past,  or  strength  for  the 
future. 

Reuben  from  that  time  beheld  the  cha- 
racter of  French  in  a  new  light.  Happy 
was  it  for  him  that  he  did  so.  He  thought 
seriously  over  their  intercourse,  and  beheld 
how  little  improvement  or  real  satisfaction 
he  had  derived  from  it. 

"  No,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  gratification  of  my  appetite  and  his," 
thought  Reuben,  "  and  all  because  I  would 
not  refuse,  for  I  thought  he  might  think  me 
mean.  Then  how  many  evenings  I  have 
lounged  idly  away  !  Then  he  carried  me  to 
that  card-playing  establishment,  where  I  do 
not  go  again.  Ah  !  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
good  there."  In  vain  did  French  put  him- 
self in  the  merriest  humour,  and  make  the 
kindest  ofters;  he  could  never  regain  the 
confidence  of  Reuben. 

If  every  young  man  would  use  the  same 
needfulness  and  precaution,  when  thrown 
into  a  circle  of  new  companions,  so  many 
would  not  be  led  astray  into  the  paths  of 
vice. 

"  Because  I  am  busy  all  day,  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  idle  all  the  evening," 
said  Reuben. 

"  But  we  have  no  houses  where  we  can 
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go  in  and  pass  the  evening  as  we  do  at  our 
own  homes,"  argued  French;  "we  cannot 
read  in  the  parlour, — why  not  go  out  and 
see  what  we  can." 

Young  men  with  no  elder  friends  in  the 
city,  and  yet  socially  disposed,  are  certainly 
under  great  temptations  to  seek  excitement 
and  recreation  wherever  it  can  be  found. 
But,  after  all,  they  must  take  heed  to  their 
steps,  and  live  entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  innocent  and  healthful  recreations,  if  they 
would  preserve  peace  of  mind  and  a  safe 
position. 

"  I  mean  to  have  a  fire  in  my  room,"  said 
Reuben;  "  if  you  will  join  me  and  get  some 
coal  and  a  stove,  so  much  the  better;  if 
not,  I  shall  get  them  myself.  We  are  young 
and  ought  to  read  more,  at  least  I  ought  to. 
1  feel  every  day  that  I  do  not  know  half 
enough." 

French  said  he  would  think  of  it,  but  he 
never  referred  to  it  again. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  practicable,  Eeu- 
ben  had  a  small  stove  set,  bought  some 
coal,  made  a  fire,  drew  up  his  little  round 
table,  and  there  he  sat  as  happy  as  could  be, 
reading  a  bo^k  which  his  father  had  recom- 
mended. 

A  packet  from  home  cheered  his  second 
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evening  in  his  room — a  packet  full  of  letters 
and  love  tokens :  a  pencil-guard  from  Sarah; 
a  pin-ball  from  Emma;  and  warm  stock- 
ings from  his  mother.  How  delightful  such 
a  packet  to  the  young  absentee  !  Separate 
letters  also  from  his  father  and  mother, 
which  he  read  over  and  over  again.  One 
sentence  in  his  mother's  letter  fastened  itself 
strongly  on  his  attention  : — "  My  dear  Reu- 
ben, never  visit  any  places,  or  go  into  any 
society,  wliitlier  you  cannot  ask  the  blessing 
of  God  to  attend  you"  Then  he  looked  into 
the  fire,  and  repeated  aloud — "  '  Never  visit 
any  places,  or  go  into  any  society,  whither 
you  cannot  ask  the  blessing  of  God.'  That 
is  good,"  soliloquised  Reuben ;  "  I  do  not 
want  a  better  maxim ;  I  will  remember  it  ; 
it  shall  be  my  mother's  amulet.  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  memory,  and  it  may  keep  ine 
from  all  harm." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN     ACQUAINTANCE. 

REUBEN  had  one  favourite — Alfred  Wise,  .1 
young  clerk  in  the  same  store  with  himself, 
and  about  the  same  age.  There  was  not 
only  a  charm  in  his  laughing  blue  eye,  and 
clear,  brilliant  complexion,  but  there  was 
an  amiability  and  a  hearty  good-will  about 
him,  that  won  Reuben's  heart.  Neither 
could  Reuben  forget  the  first  time  he  beheld 
him,  leaning  alone  over  some  boxes  in  the 
inner  store,  reading  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
upon  whose  pages  the  young  man  dropped 
many  tears.  Were  they  tears  of  delightful 
home  memories,  tears  of  tender  affection  to 
that  dear,  distant  parent  1  So  thought  Reu- 
ben, and  he  felt  that  he  loved  him. 

Alfred  readily  instructed  Reuben  in  his 
duties  about  the  store.  At  leisure  intervals 
they  chatted  together,  and  walked  home 
arm  in  arm,  as  far  as  their  paths  went  in 
the  same  direction. 
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"  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  the  city/' 
said  Alfred  one  day. 

"Why?  I  like  the  city.  There  is  so 
much  to  do — so  much  business  and  activity 
— so  many  interesting  things  in  one  way  or 
another,"  answered  Reuben. 

'•'Yes,  so  there  are;  the  city  is  pleasant, 
after  all;  but  what  do  you  do  with  yourself 
in  the  evenings  ? "  asked  Alfred. 

"  Why,  I  now  generally  spend  them  at 
home  in  my  chamber.  Once  in  a  while  i 
go  to  a  lecture.  I  wish  sometimes  I  knew 
a  few  families,  where  I  could  go  in  and 
pass  the  evening,"  said  Reuben. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  dull  to  stay 
in  your  room.  Why,  I  should  die  outright. 
Some  of  us  have  a  club  that  meets  once  a- 
week ;  I  wish  you  would  join  it." 

"  What  do  you  do  T  asked  Reuben. 

"  Oh,  we  make  speeches  and  spout.  Then 
we  have  an  entertainment.  The  fellows 
would  like  to  have  you  join,  I  know." 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Reuben. 

Alfred  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
young  men  in  the  street,  whom  Reuben 
knew.  He  spoke  of  this  club  several  times, 
and  Reuben  expressed  his  wish  to  join  it. 
Soon  after  he  received  a  not  3  signifying  that 
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he  was  elected,  and  that  the  entrance  fee 
was  one  dollar. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  a  dollar's  worth 
of  enjoyment  and  I  hope  improvement,5' 
said  Reuben,  as  he  unlocked  his  trunk  for 
the  note;  "  I  am  sure  something  of  the  kind 
must  be  very  pleasant." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Alfred 
called  to  accompany  the  new  member.  They 

bent  their  steps  into street,  where  Hyde 

and  Hay's  store  was,  and  turning  down  a 
narrow  court,  they  made  their  way  through 
a  narrow  passage  behind  the  store,  over 
crates,  boxes,  wood,  &c.;  and  at  last  they 
reached  a  small  back  door,  that  was  easily 
opened. 

"  Where  are  we  going  V  asked  Reuben. 

"  Our  club  meets  in  a  back  loft  of  Cowes 
and  Cutter.  Two  of  their  clerks  are  our 
most  active  members,  and  they  are  the  com- 
mittee of  preparation  to-night,"  answered 
Alfred,  as  he  led  the  way  slowly  and  care- 
fully up  a  flight  of  steps.  Reuben  followed, 
he  hardly  knew  how  or  where,  until  Alfred 
whistled,  when  a  light  glimmered  in  the 
distance.  A  young  man  soon  approached, 
ready  to  conduct  them  to  a  large,  unfinished 
room,  whence  issued  merry  voices.  The 
room  had  been  warmed  during  the  day  by 
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a  large  funnel  passing  through  it.  Boxes 
and  crates  were  piled  up  on  one  side,  and 
benches  and  seats  of  various  kinds  were 
placed  around.  They  both  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  some  dozen  young  men  al- 
ready assembled. 

"  Order,  gentlemen  !  I  must  call  you  to 
order,"  said  the  president,  a  dark  youth,  who 
occupied  a  large  arm-chair  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room.  Order  in  some  degree  pre- 
vailed. "  The  question,  gentlemen,  for  dis- 
cussion this  evening  is, — '  Which  profession 
possesses  the  best  facilities  for  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement,  the  sailor's  or  the 
fanner's  1 '  The  question  is  now  open ;"  said 
Mr  President,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
judge. 

Up  rose  Ned  Wait.  "  I  am  for  the  sailor's 
life,  Mr  President,"  he  becan;  "  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  to  this  highly  respectable 
audience,"  (and  he  bowed  with  playful  re- 
spect to  his  companions,)  "  its  superior  ad- 
vantages for  gaining  extensive  and  accurate 
information."  And  then  he  dwelt  upon 
the  benefit  of  visiting  different  climates  and 
countries,  and  how,  in  his  opinion,  it  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  to  see  a  thing 
with  one's  own  eyes,  rather  than  to  have 
read  it  in  a  book,  which  the  poor  fanner  is 
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obliged  to  do.  Ned  spoke  some  time,  and 
at  length  sat  down.  His  opponent  arose, 
and  described  finely  the  means  of  moral 
improvement  which  the  farmer  possessed. 
After  which  several  others  spoke,  some  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other.  Reuben  found 
himself  greatly  interested,  and  really  had 
half  a  mind  to  join  in  the  discussion  on  the 
farmer's  side. 

•'  Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  never,  never  left  the 
country — I  was  happy  there,"  whispered 
Alfred ;  "  I  wish  I  had  never,  never  seen 
this  city."  There  was  a  peculiar  and  painful 
emphasis  in  his  tone  that  caused  Reuben  to 
look  suddenly  towards  him.  What  an  ex- 
pression of  wild  and  bitter  regret  was  upon 
his  beautiful  face  !  But  it  passed  away  and 
he  smiled. 

"Poor  Alfred  is  not  happy;  I  am  sure  he 
is  not,"  thought  Reuben,  while  the  discus- 
sion proceeded. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  your  votes;  we  will  see 
who  carries  the  day,  the  sailor  or  farmer." 

A  vote  was  taken. 

"  The  question  is  decided  in  favour  of  the 
sailor,"  declared  Mr  President;  "  and  the 
meeting  is  now  adjourned " 

"•For  more  important  matter?..' *  exclaimed 
one. 
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"  What  next  ?"  asked  Reuben. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  some  fun,"  said 
Alfred. 

Two  rough  board  tables  were  brought  in, 
upon  which  a  piece  of  cloth  was  spread. 
Baskets  filled  with  roast  goose,  ham,  pies, 
wine,  cigars,  and  a  great  variety  of  sweet- 
meats, were  brought  from  behind  the  pile 
of  boxes,  and  were  quickly  distributed  on 
the  table,  by  a  few  of  the  club.  Truly  it 
was  a  festal  board,  around  which  the  mem 
bers  gathered;  amid  jokes,  anecdote,  pun, 
eating,  drinking,  did  time  fly  away,  until  a 
neighbouring  church  clock  tolled  the  hour  of 
ten.  Then  several  departed,  among  whom 
were  Reuben  and  Alfred.  They  went  to- 
gether to  the  head  of  the  street. 

"  I  will  leave  you  here,"  said  Alfred;  "  I 
want  to  go  home  the  shortest  way." 

They  separated.  Reuben  went  home 
pondering  on  the  question  discussed :  what 
might  have  been  urged  on  this  side  or  that; 
what  he  should  have  said,  and  how  he  should 
have  argued,  until  he  found  himself  at  his 
boarding-house  almost  before  he  was  aware 
of  it. 

The  next  morning  Alfred  appeared  late 
in  the  store,  looking  very  pale. 

"  You  look  unwell,"  said  Reuben,  kindly. 
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"  These  late  hours  !"  answered  Alfred, 
carelessly. 

"  Ten  is  not  so  very  late  for  me.  1  ex- 
pect you  have  better  habits  than  I  have," 
said  Reuben,  smiling. 

A  half  laugh  from  Alfred — a  cold,  chilly 
laugh — and  he  went  to  another  part  of  tj»<» 
store. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    PLEASANT    SURPRISE. 

WEARIED  and  cold  did  Reuben  return 
from  his  store,  one  evening,  and  heartily 
did  he  wish  that  he  could  take  one  peep  at 
home — just  one — to  see  where  they  all  were, 
and  what  they  were  all  doing.  Who  that 
has  been  away  from  home  has  not  felt  or 
expressed  a  similar  heart-yearning?  Just 
one  peep  upon  the  dear  family  circle.  As 
Reuben  opened  the  hall-door,  glad  and 
earnest  voices,  issued  from  the  parlour; 
female  voices,  too,  a  thing  quite  unusual,  as 
none  but  the  presiding  voice  of  the  presid- 
ing head,  the  sharp  and  bustling  Mrs  Jones, 
was  wont  to  be  heard. 

"I  have  certainly  heard  that  voice  be- 
fore," thought  Reuben,  listening. 

"  How  natural  it  sounds  !  yet  it  is  not 
mother's,  nor  Emma's,  nor  cousin  Charlotte's 
— whose  can  it  be  ?  I  am  certain  I  have 
heard  it  before ;"  and  he  could  scarcely 
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wait  long  enough  to  hang  up  his  coat. 
When,  at  last,  he  opened  the  parlour  door, 
he  beheld  two  young  ladies,  one  on  either 
side  of  Samuel  Upton. 

They  looked  around  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  gentle  voice  whispered,  "  Is  not  that 
Reuben  Kent,  brother  ?" 

Upton  arose.  "  Ah  !  Kent,  if  I  mistake 
not,  here  are  some  old  friends  of  yours," 
he  exclaimed  with  more  than  ordinary 
gaiety. 

"  Why,  Maria  Upton !  who  could  have 
thought  of  this — and  Sarah  too,"  cried  Reu- 
ben, pushing  forward  in  no  little  haste,  with 
open  hand  and  joyful  face,  as  two  bright- 
eyed  girls  turned  towards  him ;  "  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  !  how  unexpected  !  how 
delightful!" 

"  More  delightful  still,  when  you  see  wha* 
[  have  for  you,"  said  Maria,  drawing  a. 
letter  from  her  bag. 

"And  more  delightful  still,  when  you 
know  we  have  been  two  days  at  Thetford," 
added  Sarah,  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  From  Thetford,  fresh  with  the  last  ac- 
counts !"  exclaimed  Reuben;  "that  is  all 
good,  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  rate.  Oh  !  to  see  a  familiar  face 
in  this  great  city  is  like  water  to  the  thirsty  '* 
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Laden  were  these  Mends  with  namelesa 
unwritten  incidents  of  home,  which  Sarah, 
and  Emma,  and  James  bade  them  bear  to 
Eeuben.  One  by  one  did  these  come  forth 
from  the  budget  of  their  memories. 

"  But  how  came  you  here  ? "  asked  Reu- 
ben ;  "  why,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  youi 
coming." 

"We  came  suddenly  at  last,  though 
father  has  been  promising  us  a  long  while. 
A  gentleman  was  coming  directly  here, 
under  whose  care  father  placed  us,  but  we 
started  a  few  days  before,  in  order  to  stop 
at  Thetford,"  said  they. 

"  Perhaps  you  noticed  I  was  called  ouf 
from  the  store.  These  girls  summoned  me 
at Hotel,"  said  Upton. 

""We  are  so  thankful  Mrs  Jones  has 
room  for  us  here,"  exclaimed  Sarah. 

"  Old  Miss  Pike  is  dead,  who  lived  at 
the  bottom  of  your  garden,"  said  Maria, 
towards  whom  Reuben  cosily  drew  up  his 
chair;  "one  of  her  last  wishes  was  to  see 
little  Reuben,  who  used  to  bring  her  pails 
of  water,  when  she  was  lame." 

*  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Reuben. 

"Yes,  and  Fanny  Farmer  was  married 
the  evening  before  last,  while  we  were 
'here.  She  had  a  great  wedding/*  added 
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Sarah.  "Your  sister,  Sarah,  was  invited, 
but  she  had  too  severe  a  cold  to  go." 

"  Fanny  married  !"  cried  Reuben. 

And  then  followed  a  chapter  of  Thetford 
news,  more  interesting  to  Reuben  and  his 
companions  than  to  our  readers,  and  so  we 
will  let  them  have  it  to  themselves. 

The  tea  hour  came,  and  tea-table  talk; 
then  the  four  moored  themselves  in  one  nook 
of  the  parlour,  and  a  merry  time  they  had 
of  it.  As  Reuben  went  up  to  his  chamber, 
he  fancied  he  never  enjoyed  an  evening  so 
much  in  his  life.  "  I  did  not  know  Upton 
could  talk  so  much.  How  Maria  Upton 
has  improved,35  mused  Reuben;  "she  has 
a  sweet  smile,  and  voice  too  !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEATRE — "  TO  GO  OR  NOT  TO  GO. 


FLEETFOOTED  did  the  week  pass  by.  Reu- 
ben had  made  no  female  acquaintances  in 
the  city,  save  in  the  family  of  Mr  Hyde, 
and  the  week,  to  him,  seemed  like  a  taste 
of  those  home  enjoyments  which  he  had  so 
dearly  prized — the  sweet  and  confiding  in- 
tercourse of  his  mother,  sisters,  and  cousins. 
His  leisure  time  was  passed  in  the  society 
of  the  sisters,  to  whom,  in  company  with 
their  brother,  he  delighted  to  show  all  the 
agreeable  entertainments  which  the  cit» 
offered.  The  last  evening  of  their  visit 
drew  near,  on  which  the  four  had  proposed 
to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
concert,  given  by  a  distinguished  singer. 
It  was  after  tea,  and  Reuben  and  the  sisters 
were  awaiting  the  coming  of  their  brother, 
long  delayed. 

"Where  can  Samuel  be?"  said  Sarah: 
"he  has  forgotten  the  appointment,  I  know; 
it  is  just  like  him." 
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W0h!  no,  Sarah,"  exclaimed  Maria,  with 
an  ever-ready  excuse,  'he  has  business;  I 
am  sure  we  have  no  cause  to  complain;  he 
has  gone  everywhere  with  us." 

"I  wish  he  would  come,"  persisted  Sarah, 
giving  her  bag  a  slight  impatient  swing. 

"  Patience !  patience !  dear  sister,"  whis- 
pered Maria. 

Upton's  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the 
entry.  In  another  moment  he  was  approach- 
ing them,  hat  in  hand. 

"Be  prepared  for  the  worst,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  the  famous  singer  postpones  her  concert, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  (so  say  the  papers,) 
until  some  other  evening." 

<0h!"   "Oh!"  "I  am  so  sorry!" 

"  But  I  have  other  tickets  for  you,"  con- 
tinued Upton ;  "  come,  haste,  speed  away. 
And  you,  too,  Kent,  I  have  a  ticket  for  you; 
haste,  girls,  haste !" 

"Where,  where?"  cried  Sarah. 

"  Your  supper,  my  brother,"  said  Maria, 
laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  his;  "you 
have  taken  none." 

"  Never  mind ;  bonnets,  cloaks,  muffs, 
where  are  they  all  ?"  he  cried,  in  lively  haste. 

"  Let  me  assist  you,"  said  Reuben  to 
Maria,  helping  one  arm  and  then  its  fellow 
into  the  cloak  sleeves ;  he  then  threw  her 
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tippet  around  her  neck,  and  found  her  gloves, 
and  performed  divers  acts  of  thoughtful  at- 
tention, which  in  times  past  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  to  his  mother. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  cried  Maria, 
laughing  and  flinging  back  a  stray  curl  from 
her  cheek.  "  Come,  brother,  we  are  all  ready, 
where  do  you  mean  to  lead  us  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  the  theatre,"  answered 
Upton,  buttoning  up  his  coat  and  taking 
Sarah,  prepared  to  lead  the  way. 

"  I  should  delight  to  go,"  declared  Sarah; 
"  it  is  what  I  wanted  above  all  things." 

"So  should  I,"  added  Maria;  "but  what 
would  father  say?" 

"He  won't  have  an  opportunity -of  saying 
much  before  we  get  there,"  answered  Upton, 
with  a  certain  severity  of  tone,  sometimes 
peculiar  to  him. 

"  Oh,  well,  we  should  go  once ;  we  cannot 
tell  what  a  theatre  is  unless  we  go  once," 
cried  Sarah. 

"  You  are  going  with  us,"  said  Maria,  look- 
ing towards  Reuben,  and  awaiting  that  offer 
of  his  arm  which  had  been  so  often  tendered 
during  their  walks. 

"  Certainly,  Kent,"  said  Upton,  looking 
round ;  "  I  have  a  ticket  for  you ;  will  you 
not  render  Maria  your  services,  if  you  please  S 
Come,  follow  us." 
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No  time  for  refusal  or  argument  was  given 
to  Kent :  a  lady  was  committed  to  his  charge, 
one  whom  he  would  not  seem  to  neglect,  and 
whose  sisterly  regard  he  would  not  willingly 
forfeit, 

Upton  and  Sarah  had  departed.  Maria 
was  quietly  waiting  a  tardiness  of  move- 
ment which  she  did  not  quite  comprehend. 
French,  with  one  or  two  fellow-boarders,  was 
standing  at  the  parlour  fire,  inwardly  laugh- 
ing at  and  rejoicing  over  a  dilemma  from 
which  they  supposed  Kent  could  not  honour- 
ably extricate  himself. 

"  Kent  must  go  to  the  theatre  now, 
Whether  he  will  or  not.  He  is  fairly  in  for 
it.  Well  done  !  If  it  won't  be  a  triumph  !" 
chuckled  French,  as  the  door  closed  after 
them.  "  One  step  like  this  taken,  and  we  shall 
see  no  more  of  his  confounded  strictness." 

"  Eh,  I  thought  it  could  not  last  long," 
added  a  young  man  near  him,  whose  better 
feelings  had  often  been  touched  by  Reuben's 
exemplary  conduct.  "  He  is  a  noble  fellow, 
though.  I  niver  saw  anybody  that  I  really 
thought  better  of.  If  there  were  only  mor*. 
like  him  !"  and  he  could  have  sighed. 

"We  have  got  him  !  we  have  got  him  !" 
Maid  French  "  Such  high  principles  cannot 
6tand  all  circumstances — they  cannot." 
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"  Well,  I  hope  Mr  Kent  will  not  go  to  the 
theatre,"  remarked  the  third,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  thoughtfully  in  the  fire. 

"  We  will  see,"  said  French,  with  a  know- 
ing nod,  "  we  will  see." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  Reuben  Kent 
walked  away  from  the  house,  a  strong  con- 
flict was  in  progress  within  his  bosom  ;  nor 
could  any  remarks  of  his  companion  draw 
him  from  himself. 

"What  do  you  know  about  theatres'?" 
interposed  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart.  "  You  never  attended  one,  you  can- 
not know  that  they  are  the  haunts  of  vice, 
as  people  say.  Go  and  see  what  they  are." 

"  Besides,  you  cannot  now  get  off,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  the  greatest  incivility," 
suggested  worldly  esteem ;  "  you  cannot 
certainly  refuse  to  accompany  a  lady." 

"  And  then  what  harm  is  there  in  going 
just  once  ? "  insinuated  irresolution. 

"You  do  know  theatres  are  no  places 
for  the  Christian.  You  do  know  they  have 
ruined  multitudes  of  young  men.  You  do 
know  that  the  united  and  repeated  testimony 
of  all  good  men  is  against  them,"  reiterated 
inflexible  principle. 

Yes,  Reuben  did  know,  and  every  young 
man  well  knows  what  a  note  of  warning 
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good  and  wise  men  have  raised,  again  and 
again,  against  the  allurements  of  the  theatre. 
They  do  know  that  vice,  in  its  most  fasci- 
nating garb,  riots  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre — that  when  the  senses  are  dazzled, 
and  the  warm  heart  is  under  the  strong 
dominion  of  animal  excitement,  then  is  the 
wine-cup  offered  to  his  lip,  and  his  hand 
is  seized  by  "  her  whose  steps  go  down  to 
death." 

Do  not  allow  yourself,  even  just  once,  to 
visit  a  place  of  doubtful  or  even  suspected 
morality,  when  you  know  it  to  be  such. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  high-toned  Chris- 
tian morals  frown  upon  your  going.  Abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Christian  public.  It 
would  neither  be  safe  nor  judicious  for  you 
always  to  investigate  the  evil  you  should 
shun;  such  an  investigation  might  prove 
your  ruin.  It  is  enough  that  you  are  warned 
where  evil  resides ;  then  flee  from  it  as  the 
hart  fleeth  from  the  hunters.  A  compro- 
mise of  principle,  even  but  just  once,  might 
bring  on  that  moral  blindness  which  would 
enable  you  no  longer  clearly  to  discrimi- 
nate between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
error. 

Reuben  heeded  all  these  whisperings  of 
conscience  and  duty;  but  there  were  the  suj; 
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gestions  of  politeness  which  knocked  loudly 
at  his  heart.  "  What  would  Maria — what 
would  all  the  Uptons  think  of  him  ?  would 
they  regard  him  as  a  bear,  or  as  a  barbarian  T 

"No;  act  right,  and  all  will  be  well," 
gently  uttered  truth. 

"  Maria,"  began  Reuben,  at  length,  with 
a  severe  struggle  and  a  stout  heart,  "  I  will 
accompany  you  to  the  theatre,  but  I  cannot 
go  in  with  you." 

"  Kent,  is  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  Upton. 
"  We  have  been  waiting  for  you.  It  is  not 
an  evening  to  walk  very  slowly  in."  He 
and  his  sister  at  that  moment  stepped  from 
beside  a  building,  where  they  stood  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind. 

"  Here  we  are,"  answered  Reuben,  "  and 
very  near  the  theatre,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  right  there." 

"  I  believe,  then,77  said  Reuben,  "  you  and 
the  ladies  must  excuse  my  farther  services." 

He  wished  he  could  have  pleaded  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  but  none  he  had  ;  there 
was  no  excuse  but  the  bare  fact  that  his 
principles  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  a 
theatre  ;  a  noble  and  heroic  reason.  So 
thought  Reuben,  perhaps,  for  he  almost  in- 
stantly recovered  from  the  weakness  of  wish- 
ing even  for  a  false  reason,  and  added— 
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"  I  should  trifle  with  my  convictions  of 
duty,  if  I  suffered  myself  to  go  farther  with 
you,  and  much  as  I  regret  to  leave  you,  I 
must  do  so." 

"  Oh,  only  for  once ! "  cried  Sarah, 
warmly. 

"  A  bold  rebuke,  truly/'  said  Upton,  sar- 
castically. "  Quite  an  oracle,  Mr  Kent ; 
quite  an  oracle." 

"  You  must  leave  us,  then,"  said  Maria, 
"  must  you?" 

"  Come,  girls,  we  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"  Perhaps  father  would  not  let  us  go," 
said  Maria,  hesitatingly. 

"  Nonsense,  Maria  ! "  exclaimed  her  bro- 
ther, sternly,  "  Cannot  I  take  care  of  you  ? 
Come  with  me.  Good  evening  to  you,  Mr 
Kent."  And  he  hurried  them  away. 

Reuben  stood  on  the  pavement,  beholding 
their  retreating  figures.  "  Well,  I  have  lost 
their  good  opinion  for  ever.  Upton  will 
never  get  over  it,  he  is  so  proud.  He  will 
call  it  an  insult,  and  will  never  forget  or 

forgive  it.  And  the  girls ."  He  walked 

on  in  feverish  haste,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  he  went. 

"  Now,  here  I  am,  with  no  place  to  pass 
the  evening — no  friends  in  this  great  city ;" 
and  he  felt  a  peculiar  sense  of  loneliness  h> 
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contrast  with  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
last  week.  "  Yes,  and  here  I  have  cut, 
completely  cut,  myself  off  from  them.  I 
wonder  if,  after  all,  I  was  not  too  particulai 
• — rather  squeamish ;"  and  he  felt  that  slight 
reaction  of  feeling  which  one  sometimes  has, 
after  having  been  braced  to  the  performance 
of  a  painful  duty.  I  say,  it  is  a  reaction  of 
feeling,  not  of  well- established  principles. 
Even  then  it  is  to  be  guarded  against,  for 
it  sometimes  leads  us  to  imagine  we  have 
dealt  too  severely  with  ourselves. 

Reuben  walked  on.  "  Have  I  been  too 
particular?  Havel  been  uncivil?"  asked 
he  again  and  again,  determined  to  re-exa- 
mine his  grounds  of  action,  and  see  how  he 
stood.  "  Have  I  acted  foolishly  strict  ? 
that's  the  question.  Have  I  set  myself  up 
to  be  a  little  better  than  I  ought  to  be  ? — a 
little  better  than  anybody  else?"  Reuben 
continued  his  rambles  a  long  while,  revolving 
these  things  in  his  mind  :  he  would  get  at  a 
clear  sky  if  he  could.  "  Well,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  have  done  right,"  exclaimed 
Reuben,  at  last,  almost  aloud,  and  setting 
his  right  foot  firmly  on  the  ground.  "  I  will 
never  do  a  single  thing  which  I  suspect  to  be 
wrong. 

An  hour  or  more  had  elapsed  since  Ms 
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departure,  when  lie  reappeared  in  the  par- 
lour. 

There  lingered  the  three.  Two  were  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  backgammon,  and  the 
third  with  a  newspaper. 

"  What !  Kent ! "  involuntarily  exclaimed 
French,  when  he  beheld  him  enter,  "not 
with  your  party  T' 

"JSTo,"  answered  Reuben,  "I  left  it  an 
hour  ago."  He  took  up  a  lamp,  and  went 
out. 

"First  rate!"  said  the  man  with  the 
newspaper. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it, '  echoed  one  of  the 
players. 

French  was  filled  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  envy. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  the  sisters 
departed.  Kent  had  only  time  to  bid  them 
farewell  at  the  coach  window.  With  the 
good-bye  of  Maria,  a  little  bit  of  paper 
slipped  into  his  hand.  When  unobserved, 
he  opened  it  and  read,  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  steadfast  example,  last  evening.  It 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

That  wee  bit  of  paper  was  not  lightly  cast 
to  the  winds.  It  occupied  a  safe  and  secret 
corner  in  his  pocket-book  for  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVELATIONS  AT  THE  CLUB. 

FOR  a  time,  Reuben  regularly  attended  the 
club  meetings.  Their  discussions,  though 
not  always  conducted  with  the  greatest  good 
taste,  interested  and  awakened  his  mind. 
He  loved  to  think  of  the  affirmative  and  ne- 
gative of  given  questions,  and  often  when 
alone  found  himself  arguing  aloud  on  a 
favourite  side.  One  night  when  he  pro- 
longed his  stay  beyond  the  hour  of  ten,  cards 
were  introduced,  by  chance  apparently  some 
pocket  containing  a  pack.  Alas,  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  matter  of  chance !  Once  he  was 
asked  by  Jones  and  Greely  to  complete  a  set  in 
a  game  of  whist.  He  consented,  and  soon 
learned  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  saw  also 
the  skill  and  foresight  necessary  to  secure 
success.  Under  the  patronage  of  Jones  and 
Greely,  he  joined  again,  and  much  as  he  had 
hitherto  disliked  the  appearance  of  these 
two  prominent  members  of  the  club,  he  was 
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agreeably  inpressed  by  their  avowed  ad- 
miration for  his  genius  at  play.  He  beat 
them,  which  they  declared  was  seldom  done. 
Henceforth  Jones  and  Greely  attached  them- 
selves to  him.  Reuben  was  nattered. 

"  And  now,  in  order  to  make  the  game  a 
little  more  interesting,"  cried  Greely,  mer- 
rily, "  let  us  have  something  at  stake." 

"  Excellent  plan,"  echoed  Jones. 

"No,"  said  Kent,  "no— no." 

"  Five  raisins,"  declared  Greely,  winking 
at  his  companion. 

"  A  bunch  of  cigars,"  suggested  Jones. 

"  I  do  not  smoke,"  said  Reuben. 

<  A  bottle  of  ale." 

« I  do  not  drink." 

"Two  straws,  then,"  persisted  Greely, 
with  an  oath. 

"  I  do  not  gamble  even  for  two  straws," 
said  Kent,  with  dignity,  at  the  same  time 
rising  from  the  table. 

Jones  and  Greely  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Don't  you,  though ! "  said  Jones,  sneer- 
ingly,  "immaculate  young  man!" 

Greely  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Wise,  my  good  fellow,  come  here  — 
said  Jones,  beckoning  to  Alfred,  and  pointing 
him  to  the  vacant  chair,  which  Kent  had 
just  left.  Kent  withdrew  to  observe  the 
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players  at  another  table,  at  a  new  game 
recently  introduced  at  the  club.  Leaning 
behind  the  chair  of  Ned  Wait,  he  stood  in  a 
position  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  table  at 
which  sat  Jones  and  Greely,  with  his  friend 
Alfred  and  a  new  member. 

Keenly  and  carefully  did  he  watch  their 
progress. 

A  dollar  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Alfred  and  his  partner  won. 

Five  dollars  glittered  there. 

The  winners  won  a  second  time.  With 
what  anxious  and  fevered  haste  did  Alfred 
seize  the  money ! 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  I  feared,"  thought 
Reuben. 

Ten  dollars ! 

Jones  and  Greely  were  no  longer  losers. 

Twenty  dollars ! 

They  won. 

"  That  was  not  done  fairly,  it  was  not," 
cried  Alfred,  with  an  oath. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  say  that  ?"  fiercely  de- 
manded Jones ;  "  remember,  Alfred  Wise," 
and  he  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  exulting 
defiance. 

Another  fearful  oath  broke  from  the  lips 
of  Alfred  :  his  whole  frame  seemed  agitated 
with  suppressed  emotion. 
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Reuben  Kent  was  shocked  at  this  new 
and  unexpected  scene:  he  involuntarily 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  to  shut  out 
the  strange  and  fearful  expression  that 
lighted  the  faces  of  the  two. 

Several  gathered  around.  Kent  ap- 
proached Alfred,  and  gently  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  said,  "  Come,  Wise,  come  with  me." 

"Hands  off!'5  exclaimed  Alfred,  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  "hands  off!  no  interfer- 
ence." Poor  Alfred  knew  not  to  whom  he 
spoke,  or  what  he  said.  Reuben  drew  back 
in  disgust. 

"  Oh  !  "  thought  he,  "  where  am  I  ?  "  and 
as  he  looked  around  upon  the  rough  finish- 
ing of  this  upper  chamber,  its  rude  seats,  a 
a  wine  cup  here,  a  bottle  there,  scattered 
cards,  half-smoked  cigars,  dimly  burning 
lamps  and  unsnuffed  candles  —  Reuben  felt 
sick  at  heart.  He  wondered  why  it  had 
never  seemed  thus  to  him  before  He 
looked  at  his  watch  —  it  wanted  a  quarter 
of  twelve  ! 

Ah,  Reuben  Kent  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  closing  scenes  of  that  merry 


"  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  to  be  caught," 
soliloquised  Greely  ;  "  we  shall  be  none  the 
better  for  his  money  or  means." 
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Finding  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  his 
friend  Wise  that  night,  he  hastily  departed. 
Again  in  the  open  air,  with  the  clear,  starry 
heavens  above  him,  the  sound  of  passionate 
and  unhallowed  excitement  no  longer  in  his 
ear,  he  involuntarily  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  was  free ! 

The  streets  were  silent  and  deserted,  as 
he  bent  his  steps  homeward ;  he  shuddered 
at  the  character  of  the  company  he  had  left, 
and  wondered  why  he  had  not  sooner  de- 
tected it;  he  thought  how  speedily  must 
peace  and  purity  of  mind  depart,  under  in- 
fluences so  baneful.  He  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber. French  was  not  there.  He  was  thank- 
ful to  be  alone.  So  he  opened  his  Bible, 
(a  parent's  gift,)  and  read  from  its  holy 
page.  Deeply  did  he  feel  how  different  were 
5he  inclinations,  the  pleasures,  the  interests, 
the  rewards  of  the  world,  from  the  Chris- 
tian's joys,  and  from  the  interests  and  the 
rewards  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  Oh,  let  me  keep  close  to  my  Bible  and 
my  God,"  was  his  inward  supplication — 
"  let  them  be  a  lamp  to  my  feet  and  a  light 
unto  my  path,  or  I  shall  stumble  and  fall !  " 

Long  did  Reuben  sit  there,  by  his  soli- 
tary light — earnestly  did  he  pray  for  himself 
and  his  friend — anxiously  did  he  hope  for 
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the  morrow,  when  he  resolved  to  take  Al- 
fred by  the  hand,  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
And  affectionately  endeavour  to  draw  him 
from  dangerous  paths,  to  the  ways  of  virtue, 
holiness,  and  peace.  Reuben  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  disturbed  slumbers 
and  painful  dreams. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  his 
first  thoughts  were  of  Alfred.  "I  shall 
never  go  to  the  club  again.  Cannot  I  per- 
suade Alfred  to  do  the  same  ?  Cannot  I  try 
to  interest  him  in  something  else  ?  I  know 
he  will  not  feel  it  right  to  continue  to  go — 
he  cannot." 

Alfred  Wise  appeared  in  the  store  at  the 
usual  time  :  he  looked  pale,  and  there  was 
a  restless  disquietude  expressed  in  his  eye, 
which  betokened  a  heart  ill  at  ease.  Faith- 
fully did  he  discharge  his  accustomed  duty, 
and  pleasant  were  all  his  words,  yet  by 
some  chance  or  other  Reuben  could  find  no 
time  to  fulfil  his  wishes  towards  him. 

"  I  will  walk  home  with  him  when  we 
go  to  dinner,"  thought  Reuben. 

Dinner  hour  came,  but  Wise  had  slipped 
away,  unobserved. 

So  passed  two  days.  "  It  must  not  be 
BO,"  said  Kent  j  "  I  must  see  him — I  must 
warn  him." 
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"  Alfred,"  said  Reuben,  "  shall  I  come 
to  pass  this  evening  with  you,  or  will  you 
come  to  me  ?  It  is  Saturday  evening,  and 
I  suppose  you  have  no  engagements.  I 
.should  like  it  very  well  if  you  would  come 
and  see  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  will  come  to  you,"  answered 
Alfred,  who  was  brushing  his  clothes  in  an 
outer  room. 

"  You  will  then,  will  you,  Wise,"  asked 
Reuben,  earnestly ;  "  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  Come  then,  will  you  1 " 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Alfred. 

Saturday  evening  passed  by,  and  there  sat 
Reuben  alone  in  his  pleasant  chamber. 

Sabbath  morning  came — a  warm,  bland, 
spring  morning,  and  doubly  welcome  after 
the  long  cold  winter.  Reuben  looked  from 
his  window  and  longed  to  go  forth,  far  from 
the  smoke  and  damp  of  the  city. 

"  Oh,  for  a  walk  into  the  country,"  he 
thought,  "to  have  a  breathing  of  spring 
upon  the  hills." 

Then  there  seemed  to  come  a  very  echo 
of  his  wishes.  The  door  stole  open,  and 
Alfred  Wise  was  there. 

"They  told  me  you  were  alone,  so  I 
ventured  up,"  said  Alfred,  pleasantly. 
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'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Come  and  sit 
here,"  answered  Reuben. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  country  with 
me  to-day ;  it  is  a  glorious  day — really  glo- 
rious. Nobody  could  think  of  spending  it 
in  the  city — so  pent  up,  so  suffocating — 
we  will  have  a  capital  ride."  Alfred  said 
all  this  in  a  gay,  careless,  off-hand  manner. 

"  I  never,  take  pleasure  excursions  on  the 
Sabbath,"  answered  Kent,  gravely. 

"  Once  in  a  while:  never  mind,  come — 
it  is  a  glorious  day." 

"  Did  not  your  mother  teach  you,  Alfred, 
to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  and  keep  it 
holy  ?  "  asked  Reuben,  looking  earnestly  at 
his  friend.  A  shadow,  like  some  painful 
remembrance,  flitted  across  the  young  man's 
countenance.  Instantly  recovering  himself, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  You  think  it  is  wrong  to  go,  I  dare  say. 
Pooh !  I  thought  so  once,  but  I  have  got 
over  that  now/' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have,  Alfred/'  said 
Reuben,  with  a  serious  interest,  approaching 
him  as  he  stood  near  the  door.  "  Alfred, 
you  know  you  are  doing  wrong.  You  must 
stop.  You  must  consider.  I  have  thought 
much  about  you  since  our  last  club  meeting." 
This  was  the  first  allusion  that  had  been 
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made  to  that  last  evening.  "  I  fear  for  you. 
Do  let  us  talk  it  over.  There  are  vicious 
companions  at  the  club  whom  we  must  dis- 
card, or  they  will  ruin  us."  He  felt  deeply 
and  spoke  earnestly. 

Alfred  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  toe  of  his 
boot.  "  I  must  go,  if  you  will  not/'  he 
said,  striving  to  appear  altogether  uncon- 
cerned. 

"  Spend  the  Sabbath  with  me,  dear  Al- 
fred. We  will  pass  a  good  and  profitable 
Sabbath  together.  We  need  inward  strength 
and  sound  principles  to  live  right  in  this 
great  city,  away  from  our  homes,  do  we  not  1 
Yes,  I  am  sure  we  do ;  do  stay  with  me," 
said  Keuben,  earnestly. 

Alfred  grasped  Reuben's  hand  in  his  ;  a 
dimness  came  over  his  eye — "  If  I  had  only 
known  you  before,  dear  Reuben  Kent/'  he 
said,  and  rapidly  made  his  way  down  stairs. 
He  was  soon  out  and  away. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SOMETHING  UNEXPECTED. 

AN  ominous  look  overspread  the  features  of 
Mr  Hay,  as  one  morning,  a  week  or  more 
afterwards,  he  came  forth  from  his  cotmting- 
rocm — a  look  which  he  usually  wore  when 
something  was  wrong.  The  look  now  be- 
tokened something  very  wrong.  He  harsh- 
ly and  peremptorily  called  "  Mr  Upton." 
Upton,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  was 
speaking  to  a  man  on  the  pavement;  he 
hastily  obeyed  the  summons,  and  returned 
to  the  counting-room. 

"  Shut  the  door  fast,  sir,"  said  Mr  Hay, 
who  was  standing  at  the  desk,  holding  up 
its  cover  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
rummaging  over  some  papers  with  nervous 
trepidation. 

"  You  remember  that  twenty  dollar  coun- 
terfeit bill,  Upton,  I  showed  you  yesterday," 
said  he. 

"Yes,  sir;  last  night  you  laid  it  on  the 
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till  of  that  drawer,"  answered  the  book- 
keeper, pointing  to  a  drawer  within  the 
desk. 

"  Yes,  so  I  did.  I  know  I  did;  but  it  is 
not  there;  look,  Upton,  it  is  gone;"  and  he 
again  took  out  the  drawer  to  see  if,  by  some 
chance,  it  had  not  fallen  behind  it.  "  No, 
it  is  not  there;  and  now,  Upton,  I  have  sus- 
pected it  for  some  time,"  and  he  spoke  in  a 
low,  assured,  confidential  whisper,  "there 
is  foul  play  somewhere.  It  is  not  the  first 
money  that  cannot  be  accounted  for — not 
the  first,  sir.  Mr  Hyde  will  not  believe  it; 
he  thinks  too  well  of  people;  but  I  know,'1 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  as  if  to 
recall  more  distinctly  the  grounds  of  his  sus- 
picions, "  you  knew  there  was  the  deficit  of 
the  2d  of  November." 

"  The  desk  was  not  forced  open,"  said  Mr 
Upton,  anxiously  examining  the  lock;  "it 
must  have  been  opened  by  false  keys." 

"Yes,  false  keys,  the  rascal!"  said  Mr 
Hay.  "  Now,  how  to  come  at  him,  that  is 
the  question." 

"  Every  thing  was  fast  when  I  went  home," 
said  Upton,  "  and  every  thing  looked  fast 
when  I  came  e£rly  this  morning;  but  the 
store  must  have  been  entered." 

"  There  it  was  last  night,  and  there  it  is 
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not  now,"  continued  Upton,  rubbing  his 
thumb  nail  across  his  lower  lip. 

"And  it  could  not  have  gone  without 
hands/'  added  Hay,  with  a  significant  look. 
1  It  cannot  do  anybody  any  good;  but  that 
makes  no  difference — good  or  bad,  it  was 
stolen." 

"  Now,"  said  Upton  suddenly,  as  if  a  new 
thought  struck  him,  "you  know  it  is  a 
counterfeit  bill  upon  one  of  our  best  banks. 
Perhaps  we  may  hear  of  it  again.  You  re- 
member the  case  of  Spencer;  yes,  and 
Hague  too.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  it.  We 
may  hear  of  it.  We  can,  meanwhile,  keep 
a  sharp  look-out." 

"Yes,"  answered  Hay,  "there  is  some- 
thing in  that.  You  do  not  suspect  any  one 
in  the  store,  do  you,  Upton  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  book-keeper,  "  no." 

Three  days  from  that  time,  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  a  man,  clothed  in  a  rusty 
brown  coat,  walked  unceremoniously  through 
the  store,  without  looking  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  and  entered  the  counting- 
room.  There  stood  the  book-keeper  at  the 
desk,  and  there  sat  Mr  Hay  in  a  leathern 
bottomed  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender  of  the  grate,  reading  the  morning 
paper.  He  looked  up  at  the  stranger,  who, 
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shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and 
loosing  the  grey  woollen  tippet  which  en- 
veloped and  almost  concealed  the  lean, 
lank  visage,  with  its  sharp  nose  and  keen 
eye,  nodded,  "  Mr  Hay,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  sir,  be  seated,"  said  Mr  Hay, 
rising  and  offering  him  a  chair. 

"  Please  to  turn  your  key  a  little  while," 
said  he,  pointing  towards  the  door. 

Mr  Hay  touched  a  spring,  which  fast- 
ened it. 

The  man  then  proceeded  to  take  frcm  his 
pocket  a  large,  well- worn  wallet.  He  open- 
ed it,  and  from  a  number  of  bank-bills  he 
selected  one,  and  handing  it  to  Mr  Hay, 
asked  him  if  he  could  ever  remember  hav- 
ing seen  it  before. 

"  Yes,  or  one  exactly  like  it,"  answered 
Mr  Hay,  closely  examining  it.  "  It  is  coun- 
terfeit." 

"  Do  you  pay  your  young  men  in  counter- 
feit money  ?"  asked  the  rusty  brown  coat,  a 
cunning  smile  slightly  curling  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Mr  Hay,  still 
examining  the  bill,  and  then  handing  it  to 
the  book-keeper. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  asked  Mi 
Hay. 
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"  It  was  passed  in  my  shop,  two  OP  three 
days  ago,  by  one  of  your  clerks." 

"Do  you  know  his  name?"  asked  Mr 
Kay. 

"No,  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I 
know  his  person.  I  could  tell  him  any- 
where," answered  brown  coat,  confidently. 
"He  has  been  tracked  here.  We  keep  a 
good  look-out  for  these  things,"  he  added 
significantly. 

"  His  general  appearance  ?" 

"  Light — light  hair,  light  eyes,  light  com- 
plexion, good  face." 

"  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  about  the 
store,  answering  that  description,"  said  Up- 
non,  looking  at  Mr  Hay. 

"  No,  only  two,"  answered  the  merchant, 
thoughtfully,  "  and  they — " 

"  Reuben  Kent  and  Alfred  Wise,"  replied 
the  book-keeper.  "  It  cannot  be  Kent." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  I  do  not  know 
that,"  said  Mr  Hay. 

"Now,  I  do  not  want  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings, '  cried  brown  coat,  "  but  I  cannot 
lose  this.  I  must  have  my  pay." 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Hay,  "well,  well,  we 
will  see  to  that.  You  think  you  could  iden- 
tify the  young  man  who  passed  this  bill  at 
your  store  1" 
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"  I  am  certain,"  answered  the  brown  coat-, 
with  a  wink. 

"  What  was  it  for?  What  did  he  buy  I " 
asked  Mr  Hay. 

"  I  do  not  see  as  that  has  much  to  do  with 
the  main  business,"  said  brown  coat. 

"  You  could  tell  him,  could  you  1  Upton, 
we  must  know,"  said  Mr  Hay. 

"  Well,  let  them  come  in,  let  them  come 
in,"  cried  brown  coat,  testily.  "I  never 
was  mistaken  yet." 

Mr  Hay  and  Upton  spoke  together  aside, 
when  Upton  went  out  of  the  counting-room. 
In  a  short  time  Kent  entered. 

"Did  you  want  me,  sir?"  asked  he,  ad- 
dressing the  merchant. 

"Yes,  sit  down."  Alfred  soon  followed 
him.  Mr  Hay  then  closed  the  door  with 
its  spring. 

"An  unpleasant  circumstance  has  oc 
curred,  gentlemen,"  began  Mr  Hay.  He 
stopped,  coughed;  it  was  ne-w  business  to 
him.  "But  duty  to  you  and  to  the  firm 
compel  ine  to  investigate."  Reuben  re- 
garded Mr  Hay  with  undisguised  astonish- 
ment. "  Do  you  recognise  either  of  these  ?" 
asked  Mr  Hay. 

"Let  me  see  the  thumb  of  your  left 
hand,"  said  brown  coat  "I  balieve  vou 
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have  a  scar  just  below  the  first  joint,"  and 
he  seized  Alfred's  unwilling  hand.  "This 
is  he,"  declared  brown  coat,  coolly  looking 
Alfred  in  the  face,  "who  passed  a  twenty 
dollar  counterfeit  bill  to  my  young  man, 
two  days  ago." 

The  life-blood  left  Alfred's  heart.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  fainted,  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  Keuben  caught  his 
sinking  frame,  and  supported  it  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  seen  such  tantrums  before,"  said 
brown  coat,  with  that  unfeeling  hardness 
which  marks  a  man  familiar  with  the  worst 
of  his  species;  "you  are  satisfied  now,  are 
you  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr  Hay,  sprinkling 
some  fresh  water  in  Alfred's  face. 

"Well,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the 
young  man  for  passing  counterfeit  money, 
but  I  cannot  nor  will  I  lose  it." 

"Very  well,  we  will  settle  it.  Leave 
your  name  and  residence." 

"  I  will  call  again,"  and  brown  coat  va- 
nished at  the  door. 

A  shudder  passed  over  Alfred's  frame; 
he  opened  his  eyes.  "  Do  not  tell  my  mo- 
ther !  for  God's  sake,  do  not  tell  my  mother !  * 
he  cried  in  a  stifled,  agonizing  voice. 

"  Well,  Mr  Wise,"  began  Mr  Hay,  who 
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had  resumed  his  seat  opposite  the  stricken 
youth. 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  sir;  I  cannot  bear 
it  now,  indeed  I  cannot ; "  and  he  rested  his 
head  heavily  on  Reuben's  shoulder,  while 
Reuben  bathed  his  temples. 

There  was  a  long,  painful  pause. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  return  home," 
said  Mr  Hay,  kindly.  '  Call  a  carriage, 
Mr  Kent;  he  is  too  sick  to  walk;  and  you 
can  go  with  him." 

When  Kent  was  gone  to  execute  these  or- 
ders, Alfred  bowed  his  head  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  while  deep  sighs 
burst  from  his  heart.  Mr  Hay  said  nothing 
to  break  the  terrible  silence ;  terrible,  indeed, 
to  the  conscience-stricken  spirit. 

A  carriage  at  length  came.  Labouring 
under  a  sudden  illness,  (and  none  who  beheld 
him  could  disbelieve  the  plea,)  he  was  led  by 
Kent  and  Upton  from  the  store,  and  almost 
lifted  into  the  carriage. 

"  Your  hand  is  very  hot,"  said  Reuben, 
kindly.  He  made  no  answer  but  by  a  sigh. 

"Poor  young  man,"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  with  whom  Alfred  boarded,  as  soon  as 
she  learned  whom  the  carriage  contained; 
"  poor  young  man,  it  is  just  as  I  expected. 
He  has  overworked  himself.  He  used  to 
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be  out  so  late;  sometimes  almost  all  night. 
These  are  dreadful  busy  times  for  the  mer- 
chants, but  they  ought  to  keep  help  enough 
not  to  work  so  at  nights.  He  has  looked  so 
pale  and  weakly  lately.  And  then  his 
cough,  too  !  I  used  to  tell  him  he  ought 
to  take  care  of  himself  more,  but  he  always 
laughed  so  prettily,  and  said,  '  Business  be- 
fore pleasure,  Mrs  Handy.'  It  is  just  as  I 
expected." 

How  her  words  pierced  Alfred's  soul,  and 
what  pain  did  they  give  to  Keuben,  who 
well  knew  that  those  nights  were  not  re- 
quired for  business. 

MrS  Handy  manifested  a  kind  and  tender 
interest  for  her  young  boarder.  Alfred 
begged  to  be  assisted  to  his  room,  a  little, 
dark,  dismal  apartment,  in  the  fifth  story. 
"  Let  me  bathe  your  feet,"  cried  Mrs  Handy, 
anxiously.  "  Plenty  of  water,  and  all  hot." 

"  No,  no,  I  thank  you,'7  said  Alfred, 
mournfully.  "  I  thank  you,  I  will  try  what 
rest  will  do,"  turning  himself  upon  the  bed. 

"  I  will  send  for  the  doctor,  this  minute," 
she  exclaimed,  looking  upon  him,  "your 
face  is  as  white  as  the  sheet. " 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  feel  better  soon,"  said 
Alfred.  "  I  only  feel  a  slight  dizziness, 
Mr  Kent  will  stop  with  me  a  little  while," 
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The  good  landlady  bustled  about  here  and 
there,  recommended  one  thing  and  another, 
then  left  the  room,  with  a  promise  of  being 
"  up  soon  to  see  how  he  was." 

"  My  head  aches,  it  burns,  it  is  on  fire  !" 
cried  Alfred,  starting  up,  with  a  flushed  face 
and  swollen  veins. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Reuben,  who  sat  beside 
him,  "  let  me  bathe  it  again  in  cold  water," 
and  dipping  the  towel  in  water,  he  laid  it 
upon  his  burning  brow. 

"  Oh,  my  mother  !  my  mother !"  mur- 
mured Alfred.  "  Kent,  where  am  I  ?  What 
am  1 1  Lost,  ruined,  fallen  !  Yes,  I  am 
lost  f "  There  was  a  wildness  in  his  eye, 
which  almost  alarmed  the  stout  heart  of  his 
companion. 

"  There  is  always  mercy  this  side  of  eter- 
nity, Alfred,"  said  Reuben,  seriously,  "  even 
for  the  chief  of  sinners — do  not  talk  of  being 
lost,  while  your  Saviour  draws  near  to  you 
and  si»ys,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.' " 

"Oh,  Reuben,  you  do  not  know  how 
deeply  I  have  sinned — how  I  have  sinned 
against  conscience,  duty,  my  mother,  my 
God,"  and  his  lip  quivered. 

'  No,  Alfred.  I  do  not  know  your  heart," 
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said  Reuben,  tenderly,  "  and  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  know  all  your  habits  ;  but  I  know 
you  are  erring,  unhappy,  wretched,  and  that 
this  world  can  never  give  you  any  peace  or 
comfort.  Peace  and  comfort  you  can  have, 
Alfred ;  you  can  find  it  in  hearty  repentance 
for  the  past,  and  in  giving  up  your  heart  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  Alfred  drew  tho 
towel  over  his  face,  while  he  gently  pressed 
Reuben's  hand. 

"  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  God  intended 
to  make  you  stop  and  reflect,  Alfred,  to 
make  you  consider  and  think  where  you 
are." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot 
know  what  scenes  of  vice  I  have  been  in/' 
cried  Alfred  ;  "  I  am  sick,  disgusted,  worn 
out  long  ago  !  Would  I  had  never  come  to 
the  city  ! — and  now,  I  am  convicted  of 
theft." 

"  Alfred,  you  must  be  quiet,"  said  Reu- 
ben, firmly;  "it  is  bad,  but  there  is  hope." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  of  hope,"  ex- 
claimed Alfred,  "  I  wish  I  was  dead,  dead, 
dead." 

"  Do  not  wish  for  that  for  which  you  are 
so  ill  prepared,"  said  Reuben.  "  You  ought 
to  thank  God  for  life  and  time  in  which 
to  prepare  to  dio.  But  no/'  continued 
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Reuben,  cheerfully,  "  dear  Alfred,  this  will 
be  a  new  era  in  your  life.  You  will  forsake 
every  evil  way.  Jesus  is  ready  and  willing 
to  receive  you.  You  are  young,  so  young 
that  a  long  life  may  be  yours  in  which  to 
•eek  and  honour  your  Divine  Master." 

"Reuben,"  said  Alfred,  "I  do  not  think 
I  shall  live  long — I  am  sick — very  sick. 
My  poor  mother  " — and  for  the  first  time  a 
great  burning  tear  filled  his  eye. 

"Shall  I  pray  for  you?"  said  Reuben, 
deeply  affected  by  the  condition  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Yes,  pray  for  me,  if  prayer  can  do  any 
good.  My  mother  has  prayed  for  me.  She 
does  now.  And  yet  what  am  I  ?  Reuben, 
I  feel  that  everything  is  over  with  me" — 
he  turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  burying 
his  face  in  the  pillow,  wept  aloud. 

His  friend  reioiced  that  he  could  weep — 
tears  are  a  relief  to  the  bursting,  aching 
heart.  Then  did  Reuben  kneel  down  by 
his  side,  and  pour  forth  his  supplications  to 
the  God  of  grace,  for  his  sinning,  suffering 
companion,  that  He  would  pardon — that  He 
would  recall  the  wanderer  back  to  duty, 
virtue,  ard  piety — that  he  might  taste  the 
joys  of  redeeming  love,  and  the  peace  which 
cometh  from  God  alone. 
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Never  did  Reuben  more  deeply  realise 
that  there  are  seasons  when  the  god  of  this 
world  forsakes  its  worshippers,  and  leaves 
them  without  the  power  of  receiving  balm 
to  their  wounded  spirits,  or  hope  to  their 
despairing  consciences.  Never  (fid  he  more 
deeply  rejoice  that  their  was  Balm  in 
Qilead,  and  hope  in  the  Friend  of  sinners. 

•'*  I  thank  you,"  murmured  Alfred,  when 
Reuben  ceased  and  rose  from  his  knees. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  VICE. 

THE  store  went  on  its  busy  routines  of 
buying  and  selling.  Its  operatives  hurried 
home  and  hurried  back  Porters,  clerks, 
book-keepers,  were  all  at  their  posts  of 
duty — all  but  Alfred  !  He  was  not  there. 
The  club  went  on,  too,  with  its  weekly 
orgies  ;  questions  and  answers  were  made 
concerning  its  absent  member,  so  long,  so 
constant,  and  so  active  a  member.  Alfred 
was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 

The  physician  looked  at  him  and  pre- 
scribed ;  then  went  sadly  away. 

Mr  Hyde  hastened  to  his  room.  It  was 
no  time  to  speak  of  counterfeit  bills  or  stolen 
money ;  no  time  for  reproach  or  threaten- 
ings.  Both  in  body  and  spirit  was  the 
young  man  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
wrong-doing. 

His  boon  companions  forsook  him  and 
fled.  "Reuben  Kent  alone  was  the  patient 
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watcher,  the  ready  soother,  the  attentive 
friend. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  poor  young 
man?''  asked  Mr  Hyde,  as  he  came  away 
with  Dr  Grover. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"What!  do  you  regard  it  a  doubtful 
case  ?"  inquired  Mr  Hyde  anxiously. 

"  A  very  doubtful  case,  indeed  !"  replied 
the  doctor. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  1  I  would  spare 
no  money,  for  his  mother's  sake." 

"  The  country  air  may  restore  him,  but  I 
fear  not,"  said  the  doctor;  "it  is  a  sad 
case,  but  not  an  uncommon  one." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  end  in  consump- 
tion ? "  asked  Mr  Hyde. 

"  You  may  call  it  consumption — he  will 
gradually  waste  away,"  said  the  doctor, 
compassionately.  "  Mr  Hyde,  he  has  in  all 
probability  ruined  his  health  and  destroyed 
his  constitution  by  vicious  indulgences." 

"  Doctor,  do  all  you  can.  Do  all  that 
skill  and  money  can  do.  He  was  a  noble 
boy — so  open,  so  frank,  so  full  of  life  and 
energy,  when  he  first  came  to  the  city. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  he  has  looked  feeble 
and  sick  for  many  months." 

"  He  is  a  great  sufferer  in  mind  as  well 
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as  in  body,"  remarked  the  doctor.  "  Severe 
mental  anguish  reacts  sometimes  with  ter- 
rible power  upon  a  healthy  frame ;  much 
more  upon  a  shattered  one.  Mr  Wise 
seems  alive  to  the  keenest  emotions." 

"Poor  Alfred!"  was  all  Mr  Hyde  could 
utter. 

"  That  is  a  fine  fellow,  who  is  so  much 
with  him,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  is  he  in  your 
store  ? " 

"  Reuben  Kent ;  yes,  he  is  with  us.  I 
hope  he  is  safe.  I  could  never  meet  his 
father,  if  this  son  were  ruined.  He  is  a 
most  excellent  man,  his  father," — and  Mr 
Hyde  spoke  anxiously  and  sadly. 

"  Never  fear  for  him,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"he  is  sound  and  strong.  I  should  be 
proud  of  a  son  like  him;  such  manliness 
and  firmness  of  character,  so  much  sincerity 
and  real  good-will  I  can  form  a  pretty 
rorrect  judgment  from  little  things,  and  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  young  man  that  I  had 
a  stronger  regard  for  upon  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  When  will  Mr  Wise  be  able  to  travel  V9 
asked  Mr  Hyde,  stopping  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  that  led  to  his  store ;  "  it  is  now 
nearly  April ;  I  suppose  the  sooner  lie 
leaves  the  city  the  better." 
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K I  must  patch  him  up  for  it,"  answered 
the  doctor.  "  He  had  better  go  soon. 
Do  his  friends  know  of  his  sickness  1 " 

"  He  begged  that  his  mother  might  not 
be  informed  of  it  until  he  was  better ;  so 
nothing  has  been  written  her.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  done  right." 

"  He  has  been  well  attended  to.  I  think, 
Mr  Hyde,  you  had  better  try  and  spare  that 
Mr  Kent  to  go  with  him  on  his  journey," 
suggested  Dr  Grover.  "  Alfred  seems  to 
cling  to  him  almost  like  a  child  to  its  father." 

"  Oh,  anything,  anything  that  we  can  do 
fu  him  shall  be  done." 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

A  DEPARTURE. 

A  MILD  April  morning !  who  does  net 
rejoice  in  it !  Behold  the  first  green  blade 
peeping  up  by  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge, 
or  the  swelling  bud  on  the  south  em  exposure. 
Hear  the  merry  croaking  of  the  frogs  and 
the  twittering  of  the  blithesome  birds — wel- 
come harbingers  of  sweet  summer  time  ! 
The  warm  sun  disports  himself  among  the 
fleecy  clouds ;  the  soft  blue  heavens  look 
smilingly  down  upon  us ;  and  the  gentle 
wind  blows  genially  upon  our  brow.  We 
go  forth  into  the  open  air.  glad  of  our  eyes, 
cars,  feet ;  glad  of  our  very  existence,  with 
all  its  avenues  of  enjoyment  and  life.  We 
want  to  run,  leap,  shout ;  we  long  for  the 
hills ;  we  yearn  for  the  open  fields  •  we 
would  leave  the  smoke,  the  dust,  the  pent- 
np  comforts  of  the  city,  for  a  race  on  tho 
plain,  in  the  fresh,  free  country  air. 

So  felt  Reuben  as  the  spring  mornings 
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began  to  appear — and  so  he  felt  on  the 
morning  that  he  was  destined  to  accompany 
his  friend  Alfred  to  his  home  at  Weston,  a 
village  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
Reuben  rejoiced  in  his  emancipation  from  the 
city,  with  its  brick  walls,  brick  pavements — 
brick — brick — brick,  even  for  a  few  days, 
however  deeply  he  regretted  its  cause. 

At  an  early  hour  a  stage-coach  wound  its 
way  from  the  busy  city,  bearing  its  living 
freight.  In  one  corner  sat  a  young  man, 
with  hollow  eye  and  hectic  cheek,  closely 
wrapped  in  his  travelling  garments ;  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  covered  his  mouth,  his  cap 
was  drawn  over  his  forehead,  and  he  sunk 
heavily  back  upon  his  seat,  as  if  weariness 
had  already  stolen  upon  him.  The  coach 
was  fast  leaving  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence 
the  last  view  of  the  great  city  was  to  be 
seen,  when  the  sick  youth  feebly  made  an 
effort  to  look  out  from  the  carriage  window 
and  take  one  parting  glance. 

It  was  from  that  hill,  four  years  before, 
that  he  had  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
city,  whither  he  was  then  hastening,  full  of 
hope  and  life. 

The  city !  To  his  boyish  fancy  it  was 
like  the  garden  of  Eden — a  land  of  promise  ! 
The  city  !  it  was  the  bright  realisation  of 
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all  his  early  day-dreams,  where  prosperity 
and  success  and  every  earthly  good  could 
be  obtained ;  where  he  meant  to  be  a  pros- 
perous man,  to  grow  rich,  and  have  a  house 
and  a  store  of  his  own.  Then  his  mother 
should  come  and  live  with  him,  and  when 
ke  came  home  he  should  be  the  wonder  of 
all  Weston. 

How  much  he  would  know  and  how  much 
lie  would  do  !  He  meant  to  make  a  dona- 
tion to  Weston  academy,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  Then,  how  grateful  the 
Weston  people  would  be !  What  a  bene- 
factor and  a  friend  of  education  would  they 
consider  him ! 

And  then  he  beheld  his  name  in  the  news- 
paper. He  meant,  too,  to  repair  and  paint 
the  old  homestead,  and  never  sell  it,  but  go 
and  spend  his  summers  there,  when  he  was 
a  man. 

Bright  visions  like  these  flitted  before 
him  four  years  before.  Then  how  practica- 
ble, how  easy  of  accomplishment  did  all 
this  appear.  So  fortunate  to  get  such  a 
situation  as  he  had  in  prospect  at  Hyde  and 
Hay's,  who  could  tell  what  other  blessings 
might  be  in  store  for  him  !  Social,  lively, 
amiable,  of  good  habits,  and  tenderly  cared 
for  by  his  widowed  and  indulgent  mother, 
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Allied  Wise  entered  the  city  and  made  hia 
home  there.  He  launched  his  bark  on  the 
bright  blue  ocean  of  a  summer's  day,  and 
sang — 

"  Oh,  merrily,  merrily,  merrily, 
Oh  merrily  glide  we." 

Alas  !  see  him  on  his  homeward  way,  be- 
hold the  shattered  wreck  perishing  on  the 
shores  of  time ! 

Did  not  memory  go  back  to  the  past  with 
fearful  and  faithful  distinctness,  as  Alfred 
turned  from  that  last  gaze,  and  with  a  deep, 
bitter  sigh,  again  sunk  back  into  the  car- 
riage. Did  he  not  remember  how  he  first 
parleyed  with  temptation  ?  How  when  he 
first  heard  the  suggestions  of  a  vicious  com- 
panion, he  lingered,  and  said  to  himself — 
"  I  will  go  with  him  this  once ;  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  just  once  ;  I  can  govern  my- 
self" Did  he  not  remember,  that  when 
he  was  unhappy  because  he  had  sinned, 
he  sinned  again  because  he  was  unhappy? 
Oh,  what  he  would  have  given  to  be  able 
to  blot  out  the  dark  and  fearful  pictures 
which  rose  up  before  him  ;  to  silence  the 
worm  that  gnawed  at  his  heart ;  to  receive 
back  the  manliness  of  conscious  integrity — 
the  peace  of  unsullied  virtue.  He  would  be 
willing  to  live  a  life  of  intense  toil ;  *x>  be 
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chained  in  a  prison,  he  could  endure  any 
thing,  everything,  could  he  but  recover  the 
innocency  and  gladness  of  boyhood.  How 
many  others  have  thought  so  too  !  Oh, 
think  in  time  that  the  past  is  beyond  re- 
covery ! 

Reuben  Kent  sat  beside  his  companion, 
and  every  now  and  then  attempted  to  draw 
his  mind  towards  pleasant  subjects. 

"  There  is  a  fine  flock  of  pigeons  !  "  ex- 
claimed he.  "  I  suppose  you  used  to  be  a 
sportsman,  Alfred  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  have  my  little  fowling- 
piece  and  spend  whole  days  in  the  woods 
with  Uncle  Ben ;  but  I  never  shall  again," 
added  Alfred,  sadly. 

"  What  a  pretty  village  this  is ! "  said 
Reuben.  "  Why,  Alfred,  you  beat  us  out 
and  out ! "  Reuben  was  alive  to  all  the 
novelties  and  beauties  of  the  ride. 

"  This  is  the  village  where  1  ate  my  lun- 
cheon of  dough-nuts  the  very  first  time  I 
came  away  from  home*.  While  the  stage 
stopped,  I  went  out  to  that  pump  to  drink." 
Alfred  pointed  to  one  eastward  of  the  hotel 
at  which  the  driver  at  that  moment  stopped 
Ids  horses.  "  I  remember  it  was  a  hot, 
dusty  day,  and  how  good  the  water  tasted. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  keep  one  of  mother's 
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iongh-nuts  and  carry  it  to  the  city.  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  see  one 
of  them — a  sort  of  link  to  home  !  I  remem- 
ber I  kept  it  in  my  pocket,  wrapt  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  for  months  ! " 

"  And  now,  how  soon  you  will  taste  your 
mother's  dough-nuts  again,"  said  Keuben, 
in  a  lively  tone ;  "  think  of  that,  Alfred  j 
and  poor  I — I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
taste  home-luxuries  again." 

"  They  will  never  taste  again  as  they  did 
then,"  answered  Alfred,  relapsing  into  a  de- 
sponding tone. 

"  I  dare  say  your  mother  will  have  some 
ready  for  us ;  and  I  daresay,  too,  you  will 
have  an  excellent  appetite  for  them  by  the 
time  we  get  there.  I  am  sure  I  shall." 

Alfred  faintly  smiled. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock. 

"  We  are  approaching  Weston,"  said  he, 
while,  leaning  wearily  against  Kent,  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the.  distant,  familiar 
prospect  that  gradually  came  in  sight. 

"  How  glad  they  will  be  to  see  us,"  ex- 
claimed Kent,  for  an  instant  almost  imagin- 
ing his  own  approach  towards  Thetford,  and 
seeking  to  inspire  a  cheerful  warmth  in  Al- 
fred's bosom. 

"There  is  Blue  Hill !"-  cried  Alfred,  a 
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glow  of  interest  lighting  up  his  thin  features. 
"  Oh,  it  is  a  beautiful  place." 

"  The  prospects  are  all  beautiful,"  re- 
sponded Keuben. 

"  They  will  be,  by  and  by,  when  it  is 
later;  the  country  hardly  looks  well  yet." 

As  they  had  arrived  in  the  more  elevated 
region  in  which  "West-oil  was  situated,  patches 
of  snow  still  lingered  by  the  fences,  and  the 
brown  dead  hue  of  the  preceding  autumn 
was  still  upon  the  fields. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Alfred.  "  The  old 
homestead  !  there  is  mother  !"  And  Alfred 
began  to  move  with  trembling  eagerness. 

'•  My  son  !  my  son  !"  she  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing the  hands  of  the  young  man  as  he  stepped 
feebly  down,  and  looking  into  his  face  with 
intense  solicitude. 

His  lip  quivered,  but  he  spake  not,  while 
she  assisted  him  to  the  house.  Aunt  Bet- 
sey was  on  the  door-step  with  her  best  lawn 
cap  on,  to  bid  him  welcome.  "  Bless  me  ! 
how  tired  you  look,  and  chilled  too.  Why, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  come  in."  When 
Alfred  found  himself  once  more  in  the  dear 
old  parlour  of  earlier  and  happier  days,  he 
sunk  into  Aunt  Betsey's  rocking-chair ;  and 
giving  way  to  his  feelings,  wopt  like  a  sick 
child. 
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His  mother  stood  over  him,  oiie  arm 
clasped  about  his  neck,  and  the  other  fond- 
ling his  clustering  hair — he  spoke  not ;  a 
slight  motion  and  paleness  about  the  mouth 
betrayed  the  agitation  which  she  strove  to 
to  conceal. 

"He  is  nervous  ;  no  wonder  after  such  a 
sickness,"  murmured  Aunt  Betsey,  with  the 
tear  in  her  eye,  while  she  went  to  look  after 
his  baggage.  % 

"  That  is  Reuben  Kent — my  nurse,  doctor, 
and  every  thing,"  said  Alfred,  striving  to 
recover  himself  as  Reuben  and  Aunt  Betsey 
made  their  appearance  together.  "  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

The  mother's  face  spoke  volumes  as  she 
grasped  Reuben's  hand. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  responded  Aunt  Betsey 
audibly.  "  Mr  Kent,  we  give  you  our  best 
welcome — sit  right  here — take  this  arm- 


chair." 


Reuben  made  himself  at  home ;  he  talked 
cheerfully,  and  sought  to  reassure  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  both  mother  and  son. 

"  Here  is  an  old  friend,"  cried  Reuben, 
as  the  grey  family  cat  marched  into  the 
loom ;  "  see,  Alfred,  she  comes  to  bid  you 
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"Yes,  Tabby  knows,"  said  Aunt  Betsey, 
stroking  her  sleek  sides,  "  Tabby  knows." 
Tabby  went  towards  Alfred,  and  looking  at 
him  a  moment,  jumped  into  Ms  lap,  with 
a  pleasant  purr. 

"Poor  Tabby— poor  Tabby,"  said  Al- 
fred, "  she  always  seems  so  glad  to  see  me." 

"  Do  you  remember  when  you  brought 
her  home  ? "  asked  Aunt  Betsey,  "  it  was  the 
very  spring  I  bought  my  new  specs." 

"  Yes,  and  how  I  put  some  walnuts  in  the 
basket  for  her  to  play  with,  while  I  carried 
her,"  cried  Alfred,  brightening  up  at  the  re- 
miniscence. 

"  It  was  six  years  ago,  this  very  month," 
continued  Aunt  Betsey. 

"  Six  years  ago  " — echoed  Alfred,  soi 
rowfuiiy. 

A  nice,  warm  dinner,  tempting  enough  to 
tLe  travellers,  soon  appeared. 

"  Mother,  I  will  lie  down  a  little  while 
in  the  bed-room,  if  you  please,  just  to  rest 
ane,:>  said  Alfred,  looking  towards  the  bed- 
rboin  door,  "  it  is  always  so  warm  and  sunny 
there.-'' 

"  Oh,  Alfred,  my  child,  my  child,  why 
did  you  not  write  me  sooner  of  your  sick 
nesa  t  How  sick  JTOU  must  have  been  !  * 
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cried  his  mother.  Tears  fell  thick  and  fast 
over  her  furrowed  face. 

"  Do  not,  mother,"  begged  Alfred,  in  a 
stifled  tone,  "  do  not  cry,  I  cannot  bear  it — 
I — I — "  He  drew  the  quilt  over  his  face. 

The  mother  stood  over  him  in  silent, 
agonizing  prayer.  The  young  man  tock 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  with  a  convulsive 
grasp. 


Reuben  proposed  to  depart  early  on  the 
chird  day. 

On  the  evening  before,  when  Alfred  had 
retired  to  rest,  he  sent  for  his  friend.  "  Sit 
here  awhile,  Reuben."  They  were  alone 
together;  neither  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

Reuben  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  be- 
side him  ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  intense 
concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  err- 
ing youth. 

"  Oh,  Alfred,  can  you  not,  will  you  not 
trust  yourself  to  your  Saviour  ?  You  need 
his  pardoning  blood.  You  need  his  merci- 
ful intercession.  He  has  lived  for  you — He 
has  died  for  you,"  said  Reuben,  with  im- 
pressive solemnity. 

"  Kent,  I  know  I  am  a  sinner,  a  great, 
treat  sinner.  I  have  sinnM  against  my  bet- 
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ter  judgment,  against  knowledge,  love,  every 
thing  good,  and  I  feel  it — bitterly,  dread- 
fully, feel  it.  I  weep  over  it.  My  brain 
whirls  when  I  think  of  it.  But — oh,  Reu- 
ben— there  is  a  hardness  in  my  heart.  I 
FEEL  that  I  have  not  the  penitence  the  Bible 
speaks  of.  I  know  my  need  of  mercy,  but  I 
cannot  cry  for  it.  I  am  on  the  brink  of  the 

grave,  but ."  A  shudder  passed  over 

the  frame  of  the  young  man,  and  he  put  his 
hand  over  his  eyes. 

Do  not  many  imagine  that  when  on  a  sick 
bed,  with  death  in  view,  that  hardness  of 
heart,  that  want  of  feeling,  of  which  they 
often  complain  in  health,  will  then  neces- 
sarily give  way  to  repentance,  and  love,  and 
faith,  and  a  saving  preparation  for  heaven  1 
Oh.  no,  it  is  not  so. 

Reuben,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Christian 
love,  spoke  of  the  love  and  long-suffering  of 
Christ,  of  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  urged  home  the 
importance  of  examining  these  things  with 
all  earnestness  and  diligence. 

The  hour  passed,  and  Reuben  arose  to 
leave  him,  with  a  heavy  heart.  "  Then, 
you  will  come  down  to  Weston  again,  will 
yon  not  ?"  asked  Alfred,  anxiously.  "  Oh, 
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if  you  only  knew  what  a,  comfort  you  are  to 
me,  to  my  mother,  to  us  all." 

"  Yes,  dear  Alfred,  I  will  come  and  pass 
a  day  with  you  at  least,  if  it  is  possible," 
answered  Reuben,  affectionately  kissing  his 
forehead,  "  and,  meanwhile,  remember  you 
have  a  great  work  to  do." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Alfred,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "Reuben  Kent,  God  bless 
you.  God  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness, 
your  faithful  love  to  me.  Had  I  only  known 
you  before — only  one  year  before — I  should 
not  be  where  I  now  am." 

A  few  more  words,  and  the  last  tearful 
good-night  was  uttered. 

Was  Reuben  not  already  reaping  his  re- 
ward ?  Does  not  the  exercise  of  moral  firm- 
ness and  Christian  love  bring  unspeakable 
peace  and  beauty  to  the  soul  ?  Yes,  they  ir- 
traciate  it  as  with  beams  from  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  PLEASANT  MEETING. 

WHEN  Kent  returned  to  the  city,  he  wag 
told  that  a  stranger  had  called  twice  at  his 
boarding-house  to  see  him. 

"  Did  he  leave  no  name,  or  say  where  he 
was  to  be  found  ?"  asked  he. 

"  No  •  he  seemed  disappointed  and  went 
away." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him  how  soon  I  in- 
tended to  return  ?" 

"  I  did  not  exactly  know ;  but  I  told  him 
very  soou,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  Can  it  be  somebody  from  Thetford," 
wondered  Reuben,  and  he  longed  to  behold 
the  face  of  a  dear  old  friend,  to  relieve  the 
depression  of  spirits  which  the  recent  sad 
occurrences  had  caused  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  stood 
at  the  store-door  with  two  or  three  young 
men.  An  old  sailor,  decrepit  with  age, 
drew  near.  A  stout  staff  was  in  his  hand, 
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and  he  looked  curiously  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  his  dim  eye  could  scarcely  trace  his 
way.  Then  he  mumbled  incoherent  words. 
Two  ill-looking  boys  followed  him  with 
mocking  lip. 

"  The  old  fellow  is  drunk;  he  ought  to 
be  kicked  off  the  pavement,"  said  one  of 
Reuben's  companions. 

"  He  is  a  crazy  old  fool ;  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  after,"  cried  another,  in  a 
surly  tone. 

"  Do  not  let  him  come  in  here,"  said 
another  in  a  menacing  attitude,  as  he  moved 
towards  the  group.  The  sailor  stopped  be- 
fore them,  looked  at  the  sign,  and  looked 
at  them,  but  he  heard  not,  or  heeded  not 
their  jeers  and  mirth. 

Age,  or  poverty,  or  insanity,  or  drunken- 
ness, was  no  subject  of  sport  to  Reuben 
Kent.  Immediately  he  stepped  towards  the 
poor  traveller,  and  kindly  asked  if  he  could 
assist  him.  The  old  man  looked  up  with 
grateful  surprise.  "Thank  ye;  thank  ye; 
will  you  show  me  Mr  Niles's  store,  where 
they  say  Bibles  are  kept  for  poor  sailors  1  I 
want  one;  I  want  a  Bible,'*  answered  the 
old  weather-beaten  tar.  "  I  cannot  read  Mr 
Xiies's  name  on  any  of  those  signs  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  show-¥ou.     Come,  I  wiD 
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go  with  you,"  answered  Reuben  in  his 
kind,  honest  tone.  "This  is  the  waj  to 
Mr  Niles's." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  too  proud  to  show 
an  old  sailor,  are  you  ?  They  have  been 
steering  me  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
I  have  been  luffing  and  tacking ;  but  now 
I  have  got  a  true  steersman,  I  know."  And 
he  gave  a  long  look  to  the  young  man  at 
his  side. 

"  If  I  can  only  help  you  to  the  true  chart, 
I  shall  be  very  glad,"  answered  Reuben. 
"  I  fear  you  are  not  far  from  the  last  great 
port,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it  the  Port  of 
Peace." 

"  You  are  a  servant  of  the  Lord  God," 
said  the  old  sailor  with  emotion.  "  Those 
are  good  words — I'm  an  old  salt ;  but  I've 
just  begun  to  steer  to  that  blessed  port. 
There  are  shoals  and  quicksands  and  false 
lights  all  about,  so  I  want  a  Bible ;  that  is 
compass,  chart,  light,  and  every  thing  to 
the  poor  soul." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  responded  Reuben,  taking 
his  arm  and  gently  turning  his  steps  to  the 
door  of  Mr  Niles,  before  which  they  had 
arrived.  "  Here  we  are." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  "  tLif 
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can  be  nobody  but  Reuben  Kent,"  shouted 
in  his  ear. 

He  looked  suddenly  around,  and  beheld 
an  old  friend  and  school-mate,  George  An- 
derson. 

"  I  leave  the  city  in  an  hour ;  come  with 
me,"  cried  George. 

"  Go,  go,"  said  the  sailor,  "I  am  all  right 
now.  The  blessing  of  an  old  man's  heart 
go  with  you,"  he  added,  impressively;  "  ay ! 
and  the  prayer  of  the  old  sailor,  too;  we 
shall  meet  there;" — and  he  pointed  his 
rough,  lean  finger  heavenward. 

The  poor  man's  blessing !  Oh,  despise  it 
not,  for  it  may  contain  a  heavenly  treasure. 

The  old  man's  heart !  Neglect  it  not;  thy 
smallest  attentions  may  bring  back  warmth 
and  sunshine  to  many  a  neglected  and  for- 
saken bosom 

And  who  will  deny  that  the  prayers  and 
blessings,  inspired  by  the  Christian -sym- 
pathy and  fidelity  of  a  young  disciple,  may 
shed  a  holy  light  around  his  own  steps,  en- 
abling him  to  discover  with  a  keener  eye 
the  path  his  Master  trod  ? 

George  Anderson  and  Reuben  Kent  re- 
joiced at  beholding  each  other's  faces.  "  I 
nearly  gave  up  seeing  you,"  exclaimed 
George,  as  they  walked  away.  "  I  went  to 
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four  boarding-house  several  times,  but  you 
had  not  returned.  Tell  me  where  you  have 
been ;  but  no,  let  me  tell  you  that  my  father 
has  obtained  for  me  a  situation  in  Pearl 
Street.  I  am  coming  to  the  city  to  live.  Now 
I  must  board  with  you  and  be  with  you;  at- 
tend your  church,  and  you  must  help  me  on 
in  every  good  way." 

"  And  you  help  me,"  added  Reuben,  his 
grey  eye  sparkling  with  unusual  lustre. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  that  you  are  coming. 
When  do  you  come  ?" 

"  In  about  six  weeks;  but  I  must  board 
with  you." 

"  Yes,  you  can,  and  perhaps  share  the 
room  with  me.  Mr  French  has  long  been 
talking  of  leaving  our  house,  and  I  believe 
he  has  about  made  up  his  mind  to  do  sc 
You  shall  take  his  place." 

"Capital,"  exclaimed  Anderson.  "  I  shall 
really  want  your  strength  in  this  great  city," 
he  added  seriously.  "  I  know  and  love  the 
right,  I  hope,  but  I  find  it  sometimes  hard 
to  pursue  it.  I  often  find  myself  slacking 
of,  compromising,  yielding  when  I  am  in 
the  company  of  irreligious  young  men.  It 
is  not  right ;  T  despise  myself  for  it.  The 
fact  is,  Reuben,  I  want  some  of  your  moral 
strength  ;  it  is  the  true  heroic,  I  think." 
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"  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  to  spare." 
answered  Reuben,  seriously;  "  but  we  know 
there  is  a  fountain  whence  we  can  get  abun- 
dant supplies." 

Happy  were  the  friends  in  their  present 
meeting,  and  happier  when  they  looker!  for 
ward  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

WESTON  AGAIN. 

SEVEN  or  eight  weeks  after  his  first  visit, 
Reuben  was  again,  one  Saturday,  on  the 
road  to  Weston.  "  This  fresh,  balmy  air 
must  have  revived  poor  Alfred ;  perhaps  he 
will  yet  recover.  Oh,  that  he  may  be 
spared — spared  to  become  a  good  and  hap- 
py man.  So  many  pleasant  qualities  as  he 
has,  and  all  ruined  because  he  could  not  say 
f  No.' "  In  due  time  Weston  appeared  in 
sight.  Again  he  was  riding  through  the 
long  street.  Again  he  stopped  at  the  gable- 
end  mansion.  All  was  quiet  and  still ;  the 
hens  were  no  longer  under  the  rose-bushes. 

"  Alfred  has  gone  to  ride/'  thought  he; 
"  I  hope  he  has.  The  driver  told  me  he 
rode  out ;  and  this  air  is  so  refreshing,  he 
will  get  well  again."  Such  fancies  flitted 
through  Reuben's  mind  as  he  went  up  and 
gently  opened  the  porch  door. 

A  young  woman  came  out  from  the  ait- 
ting-room. 
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"How  are  they  alii"  asked  Reuben 
brightly,  of  the  stranger;  "Alfred,  and  Mrs 
Wise,  and  Aunt  Betsey  V 

"  Alfred  is  dead,"  answered  the  woman 
solemnly;  "the  rest  are  well.  I  do  not 
know  if  Mrs  Wise  can  see  anybody — she 
takes  it  very  hard." 

"  Alfred  dead  ! "  faintly  articulated  the 
young  man,  deeply  moved;  "  dead  !  Alfred 
dead !" 

Reuben  went  into  the  little  sitting-room, 
and  gazed  at  the  bed-room  door  where  he 
had  last  seen  his  friend. 

"  When,"  asked  he,  "  when  did  he  die  ?" 

"  He  died  last  night  about  sunset.  It 
was  sudden  at  last ;  we  hoped  he  was  grow- 
ing better,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Will  you  tell  Mrs  Wise  and  Aunt  Bet- 
sey  that  Mr  Kent  is  here— Reuben  Kent?" 

"  Oh,  Mr  Kent — yes — I  am  certain  Mrs 
Wise  will  see  you;  they  wrote  to  you  to- 
day. Alfred  talked  about  you  a  great  deal 
yesterday/'  said  the  woman,  no  longer  re- 
garding the  new  comer  as  an  unwelcome 
visitor,  nor  with  an  eye  of  ordinary  interest. 

She  went  out;  presently  returning,  she 
conducted  him  to  another  room ;  a  step  or 
two  more  and  he  was  iu  the  presence  of  th« 
beart-hrolren  mother. 
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Behold  a  funeral  winding  its  way  to  the 
village  burial-place. 

A  mother  is  there,  following  to  his  long 
home  the  last  beloved  object;  she  is  now 
a  widow  and  childless. 

Christian  friends  have  breathed  words  of 
comfort  into  her  ear  But  comfort  she  has 
none,  in  thinking  of  her  boy.  She  shudders 
at  the  new-made  grave.  No  tears  of  peni- 
tence, no  contrite  sigh,  no  earnest  prayer 
brightened  his  dying  bed. 

Sometimes  he  had  wept — it  was  in  dis- 
appointment and  remorse  ;  wept  at  what  he 
was,  when  he  remembered  what  he  might 
have  been.  An  apathy  was  on  his  soul; 
he  knew  his  danger,  but  be  could  not  feel  it 

Oh  !  beware  of  trifling  with  duty,  princi- 
ple, the  voice  of  early  instruction  ! 

Poor  Alfred  Wise  !  what  warning  inscrip- 
tion could  we  write  upon  his  tombstone  ? — 
Infirm  of  purpose,  weak  in  principle,  un- 
stable in  action.  "  As  a  man  soweth  so  shall 
he  reap." 


Thus  passed  Reuben  Kent's  first  winter 
in  the  city.  It  needs  no  prophetic  pen  to 
trace  out  his  future  career  of  usefulness  and 
peace. 
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Shall  I  lift  \,3ie  curtain  of  the  future  ? 
Take  but  one  glimpse.  Behold  a  fireside  —  a 
lady  at  her  sewing,  healthy  and  blooming  —  a 
gentleman  reclining  in  his  rocking-chair,  after 
the  cares  and  business  of  the  day.  There  is 
peace  in  his  bosom,  and  comfort  in  his  home. 

"We  must  do  something  for  the  lad," 
spake  he  of  one  under  his  care.  "  I  want 
him  to  come  and  see  us  often,  and  to  feel 
juite  at  home  here.  I  know  how  I  used 
to  feel  when  I  first  came  to  the  city,  a  boy. 
We  will  offer  him  a  seat  in  our  pew  and 
perhaps,  induce  him  to  join  my  Bibie-el&ss. 
The  city  is  full  of  temptations  to  a  young 


"  If  all  young  men  could  only  brave  them 
as  you  did,"  replied  the  lady,  looking  upon 
her  husband  with  her  bright,  loving  eye. 

"  And  be  rewarded  with  wee  bits  of  pa- 
per," added  the  husband,  laughing.  "  Well, 
Maria,  I  have  got  it  now,  that  very  paper." 

The  lady  blushed,  as  the  wallet  was  drawn 
from  his  pocket,  and  the  veritable  scrap  of 
paper,  whereon  she  had  penciled  her  first 
acknowledgment  of  respect  for  his  charac- 
ter, ten  years  before,  came  forth  from  its 
treasured  place.  She  took  it,  and  carefully 
examined  it. 

*'  The  influence  which  that  one  little  *ct 
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of  yours  has  exercised  over  my  whole  life 
since,  can  never  be  measured,"  said  the 
wife.  "  I  thought  so  much  of  it.  It  gave 
stability  to  my  moral  emotions.  I  felt  the 
power  of  firm,  uncompromising  principle, 
and  I  resolved  to  imitate  it.  My  brother, 
J?am,  too — under  God,  you,  my  husband, 
v  ere  the  chief  means  of  recalling  him  back 
to  domestic  joys,  and  of  making  his  cha- 
racter what  it  now  is.  It  seems  like  a  dream 
that  Sam  is  a  religions  man." 

"  Let  us  thank  God,  and  be  humble,"  an- 
swered the  husband. 

"  Wherewith  shall  a  young  man  clean* 
his  wayf  By  taking  heed  thereto,  accord 
ing  to  thy  word" 


THE   END. 
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An  old  Popish  writer  complains  that  "  the  manner  in 
which  the  YTaldenses  and  heretics  disseminated  their  prin- 
ciples among  the  Catholic  gentry,  was  hy  carrying  with 
them  a  box  of  trinkets,  or  articles  of  dress.  Having  en- 
tered the  house  of  a  family  of  the  gentry,  and  disposed  of 
some  of  their  goods,  they  intimated  that  they  had  commo- 
dities far  more  valuable  than  these — inestimable  jewels, 
which  tht\y  would  show  if  they  could  be  protected  from  the 
clergy.  They  would  then  give  their  purchasers  a  Bible  or 
Testament;  and  thereby  many  were  deluded  into  heresy." 
The  following  verses  were  composed  in  allusion  to  this 
statement. 


"  OF.  !  lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine 

Are  beautiful  and  rare — 
The  richest  web  of  Indian  loom, 

Which  beauty's  self  might  wear ; 

And  these  pearls  are  pure  and  mild  to  see, 
And  with  radiant  light  they  vie ; 

I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way : 
Will  my  gentle  lady  buy  V ' 

And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man, 
Through  the  dark  and  clustering  curls 

Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view 
His  silks  and  glittering  pearls  ; 
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And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  m;ii;'« 

hand, 

And  lightly  turned  away  : 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest 

call— 
"My  gentle  lady,  stay!" 

"  Oh  !  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem 

Which  a  purer  lustre  flings, 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled  crown 

On  the  lofty  brow  of  kings ; 

"  A  wondreus  pearl  of  exceeding  price, 
Whose  virtue  shall  not  decay  ; 

Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee, 
And  a  blessing  on  thy  way ! " 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel 
Where  her  youthful  form  was  seen, 

Where  her  eyes  shone  clear,  and  her  dark 

locks  waved 
Their  clasping  pearls  between  : 

"  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth, 

Thou  traveDer  grey  and  old  ; 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem, 

And  my  pages  shall  count  thy  gold,  '5 

The  cloud  went  from  off  the  pilgrim's  hrc\v. 
Aa  a  snial]  and  meagre  Look, 
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Unchased  with  gold  or  diamond  gem, 
From  Ms  folding  robe  lie  took  : 

"  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price- 
May  it  prove  as  such  to  thee ! 

Nay  keep  thy  gold —  [  ask  it  not — 
For  the  word  of  G.>d  is  free." 

The  hoary  traveller  went  his  way — 

But  the  gift  he  left  behind 
Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work 

On  that  high-born  maiden's  mind  ; 

And  she  hath  turned  from  her  pride  of  &ln 

To  the  lowliness  of  truth, 
And  given  her  human  heart  to  God 

In  its  beauteous  hour  of  youth. 

And  she  hath  left  the  old  gray  halls 
Where  an  evil  faith  hath  power, 

The  courtly  knights  of  her  father's  train, 
And  the  maidens  of  her  bower  ; 

And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vaX 

By  lordly  feet  untrode, 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  a?e  r;ct 

in  the  perfect  love  of  God  ! 
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THE  WISH  AND  THE  PRAYER. 

0  THAT  mine  eye  might  closed  be, 

To  what  becomes  me  not  to  see ; 

That  deafness  might  possess  mine  ear 

To  what  concerns  me  not  to  hear ; 

That  truth  my  tongue  might  always  tie 

From  ever  speaking  foolishly ; 

That  no  vain  thought  might  ever  rest, 

Or  be  conceived  within  my  breast ; 

That  by  each  word,  each  deed,  each  thought 

Glory  may  to  my  God  be  brought. 

But  what  are  wishes  ?    Lord,  mine  eye 

On  Thee  is  fixed  :  to  Thee  I  cry, 

0,  purge  out  all  mv  dross,  my  sin, 

Make  me  more  white  than  snow  within 

Wash,  Lord,  and  purify  my  heart, 

And  make  it  clean  in  every  part ; 

And  when  'tis  clean,  Lord,  keep  it  so, 

For  that  is  more  than  I  can  do. 

Ei/woon, 


